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ABSTRACT 

The project described in this report was piloted at 
Florida Community College duriug fall 1985 to review policies and 
practices that can facilitate the retention of students, to propose < 
system of data collection and dissemination designed to provide 
routine, useful information about the retention of students, and to 
establish communications systems to review and evaluate the factors 
that facilitate the retention of students. Section I provides a 
summary of the recommendations emanating from the project based on 
surveys of faculty and non-returning students, and efforts focusing 
on recruitment and retention. Section II provides an introduction to 
the problem of retention at the college, including historical 
background and information on the evolution of the project. Section 
III reviews literature related to enrollment management, paying 
special attention to cowon themes such as caring attitudes, 
recruitment, longitudinal research, systematic articulation, 
instructional support systems, and evaluation. Section IV presents 
general enrollment information and study results for the 
non-returning student survey, the enrollment management survey of 
faculty, and the recruitment and retention projects undertaken 
between 1983 and 1986. A series of implementation plans for 15 
retention strategies are provided in section V. Appendices contain a 
retention progress report, a project overview, survey data, and a 
discussion of retention issues. (LAL) 
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THE STUDENT IS 



the most important person on the campus. Without students there 
wotild be no need for the institution. 

not a cold enrollment statistic but a flesh and blood human being 
with feelings and emotions like our own. 

not someone to be tolerated so that we can do our thing. They are 
our thing. 

not dependent on us. Rather, we are dependent on them. 

not an interruption of our work, but the purpose of it. We are 
not doing them a favor by serving them. They are doing us a favor 
by giving us the opportunity to do so. 



Anonymous 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATJCONS 



The following reconmendations are based on the three studies con- 
ducted through the auspices of the Student Success Project and based on 
the Implementation Plan for Retention Strategies submitted by the 
Student Success Advisory Committee- 

Non-Returning Student Survey 

To focus attention in areas of demonstrated need, the following recommen- 
dations are offered to reduce between-term attrition. 

1. Direct more goals identification and clarification efforts to 17-21 
year old students. ( Counseling staff and Faculty) 

2. Identify stvdents with learning difficulties and refer them to 
support services early in the term. ( Counseling staff and Faculty) 

3. Develop a mid-term "spot check" for students in risk categories, i.e. 
workshops, counseling, mentoring. (Counseling staff and Faculty) 

4. Develop stronger outreach counseling for students who would normally 
forego the standard counselihg process. (Counseling staff) 

5. Develop a systematic process for contacting students who have left 
the college beginning with a follow-up of he students from Fall 1985. 
(Instructional Support) 

Enrollment Management (Faculty) Survey 

To assist faculty in accessing information on students, the following 
recommendations are offered: 

6. Encourage faculty to refer special needs students to campus Technical 
Assistants for evaluation and support services. (Counseling staff. 
Disabled Student Services Staff) 

7. Initiate discussions of accommodations/alternatives for special 
needs students at the EA/EO Advisory Council meetings. (Council 
Representatives from Disabled Student Services) 

8. Refer survey results for accessing reading level to Reading Council 

for review and development of a plan for implementation. (Reading Professor) 



* Suggested person/office responsible in parenthesis 
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Recommendations (Continued) 



9. Consider an additional question on student's reason for attending 
college to be added to the application. (Dean of Enrollment Services) 

10. Examine feasibility of adding the student's telephone number to the 
computerized class roll. (Associate Vice President for Information 
Systems and Services) 

11. Continue-to foster a cooperative rapport between faculty and counse- 
lors. (Faculty and Counseling Staff) 



Recruitment and Retention Projects 

The following general recomoiendations are offered to develop ways to provide 
continuity f^r future projects: 

12. Project Coordinators should consult with the Equal Access/Equal Oppor- 
tunity and Institutional Research Offices for asr'istance in assessing 
project needs and guidance in compiling data on students. 

13. Project Coordinators should establish a Project Review Team composed of 
content area faculty and administrators, EA/EO and SPD committee repre- 

• sentatlves. 

14. EA/EO Staff should make the Recruitment and Retention Projects Summary 
Report available to prdjecf originators for background. 

15. EA/EO and SPD Staff should provide mini-workshops for project originator 
to review standard research procedures. 

Refer to Section IV of rhis report for the specific recommendations for instl 
tutionallzatlon and specific employee responsibilities. 

Implementation Plan for Retention Strategies 

The strategies are outlined in the Student Success: Retention Focus Paper 
(Section V) The Implementation Plan which follows lists the strategies 
individually and covers target populations, background, completion date, 
office responsible and action steps. 



* Suggested person/office responsible in parenthesis 
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STUDENT SUCCESS IS OUR MISSION 



Introduction 

Florida Community College, a multi-campus urban community 
college with an average enrollment of 15,000 is actively addressing 
one of the major issues facing community colleges of this decade. 
Declining enrollments caused by a combination of economics, employ- 
ment and dwindling student pools have caused more attention to be 
placed on enrollment management. The process of recruiting, enrolling 
and retaining students is challenging and demanding as it requires 
the creation of a student-oriented environment capable of providing 
various levels of successful experiences for students. With regards 
to the retention phase of the process, Florida Coumunity College has 
postured itself to institute a comprehensive student success program 
with increased rates of retention and subsequently, "student success" 
as a natural and expected benefit of the coordinated efforts. 

During the Fall of 1984, a Recruitment and Retention Task 
Force, chaired by the Interim President, met to focus on ways to im- 
prove recruitment and retention of students at Florida Community 
College. The committee was fully representative of management, faculty 
and career personnel from each of the four campuses and College Adminis 
tration. The Task Force met several times before deciding to divide 
into two distinct groups — one to concen*:rate on recruitment, the 
other to explore ways to improve retention. 

The retention group engaged in several meetings examining 
the literature in the field of retenti on and discussing ways to imple- 
ment recommendations of noted researchers. As an initial step, the 
retention group decided in the Spring of 1985 to involve the entire 
college — faculty, staff, and students — in responding to three 
questions which solicited suggestions for wa^'s to communicata a 
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caring attitude to students. The retention groups reviewed, categorized, 
and synthesized the suggestions into five areas: instruction, academic 
advising and counselingt personal problems, a 'jninistrative and finances. 
A STimmary set of recommendations was presented to the Task Force for 
short-term implementation. These recommendations were monitored 
on a monthly basis by the President's Management Team. (See Appendix A) 

For the long range, it was recommended that a Retention 
Office (later to ba named Student Success Office) be instituted to 
follow up on recommendations of the report as well as on some of the 
specific concerns voiced by respondents, to identify research needs 
for retention efforts, to develop ways to provide continuity to re- 
tention projects, to develop means to provide consistent awareness 
of retention issues, and to institutionalize "student success" 
throughout the College. The project was piloted during Fall Term 
1985 as a Staff and Program Development project. 

The project coordinator was charged with developing the 
goals and objectives to be completed during the year as well as the 
project's mission and purpose. (See Appendix B) General guidance 
and supervision was rendered by a supervisory task force comprised 
of the following persons: Drs. Lightfield, Dassance, Dumbleton, 
Hill, Bryant and Mr. Jefferson. 
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The Problem and Its Historical Background 

Although Florida Community College has collected scores of 
data on students which can be found in the offices of Inscitutional 
Research, the Registrar and Student Development, these data have 
been collected to serve specific purposes not directly related to 
the on-going measurement of student success. Hi; .orical studies 
regarding the retention of students have provided information on 
expected trends, student profiles and major reasons wliy students have 
left Florida Community College. For example, the Class Attrition 
Study (ASDS 8888) is a report designed to provide a longitudinal look 
at student enrollment each term and for each subsequent term. The 
data collected indicates trends of graduation retention and attrition 
of students for each term. It provides basic data to see variance of 
enrollment patterns. According to the College's Data Systems Project 
Leader, this program has been inoperable since 1983. However, the 
data indicated an average on^ term attrition r.ate o£ entering fall term 

students is 40Z. 

Another report, the AS/GSS Attrition and Follow-up makes 

demographic and enrollment information on non-returning students in 
occupational programs available to AS degree program directors. 
These reports point to expected trends, but the information necessary 
for targeting high risk students must be generated from other sources. 

Inquiry into the reasons why students voluntarily withdraw 
has been conducted over the years through Institutional Research. 
Two reports — Reasons Why Students Withdraw from Course9(1984-85) 
and Non-Returning Students Enrolled 1980 Fall Term* ~ have proviaed 
further insight into the factors which relate to student withdrawal 
focusing recommendations on factors which the College can control. 
Based on the reasons cited in the 1980 Study, the College can directly 
respond to between term attrition by 1) improving term course sche- 
duling and 2) decreasing the number of teenage f irst-time-in-college 
transfers. The extent to which the College has responded in these 
areas has not been formally studied but these concerns were included 



*A similar study was done in 1974 



in the Becommendations for the 1984 Recr-uitment/Retention Task Force, 
The between term attrition in 1980 was 30%, Of the 14,915 
students enrolled in college credit programs for Fall term, 4,378 did 
act return. The percentages for 1985 are higher. Of the 14,536 students 
enrolled in college credit programs, 5,692 or 3/% did not return. The 
general profile of the non-returning student in both years bears some 
similarity. 

la 1930, the typical non-returning student was-'a white female, 
aged 25 vho enrolled in one or two courses on -a non-degree seeking basis. 
Her primary educational goal was to improve existing job skills or to 
prepare ^ 3r a new career. The primary reason for leaving was a con- 
flict between school and the job. In 1985, the typical non-returning 
student is^till a whi*-e female but she is older (30-45) and married. 
She is registered parttime in college credit courses and is financing 
her own education while working 31 or more hours per week. Her primary 
reasons for attending was to obtain a degree as well as to train or 
retrain for a career. Her primary reason for leaving was "to take 
a break." 

Another category of non-returning students — the jlack students 
represent the second ""argest grouping of 1985 non-returning students. 
Fourteer per cent (14%) of the non-returning respondents were 
black students. When this percentage is ccjipared to the Fall Term 
enrollment percentage of 16% black studentJ^. there is cause for concern. 

Although the respondents listed the primary reason for leaving a 
"needing a break," a resounding 74% said that they would return either 
during the spring or sximmer term, fall term or another term. These 
responses confirm the definition "stop out" as researched by 
Astin (1975). 

Increasingly, more effort needs to be placed on studying the 
nature of the between-t -m attrited stuoent, moving beyond identification 
and concentrating more attention to the potential stop out, seeking to 
lessen the reason for leaving which results from sheer exhaustion and 
study /employment overload. 
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REVIEW OF THE L ITERATURE 



As colieges and universities across the nation address the issues 
surrounding enrollment management, the literature in the f«eld swells 
with approaches to the development of a system-wide retention program. 
The goal of all the programs as TInto suggests is "to facilitate the 
accomplishment of reasonable and desired personal and academic goals 
of students." The methods employed to achieve the desired goal are as 
diverse as there are institutions and dimensions of the retention 
problem. The programmatic institutions and emphases employed by one 
institution oftentimes will not be applicable to another institution 
because of the environment. The commonality that existsT however, 
supports the adherence to certain basic ter .s:. 

1) that a caring attitude on the part of faculty and staff is 
pa r amoun t . 

2) that retention begins with recruitment. 

3) that an on-going program of longitudinal research is 
manda tor y . 

4) that systematic articulation, interaction and communication 
exist between and among faculty, counselors,, and students. 

5) that instructional support systems be developed to increase 
student competency levels. 

6) that a process of evaluation be instituted to assess con- 
tinued effectiveness of programs. 

7) that retention is a 'jollege-wide responsibility. 
Caring 

Attitude Institutions concerned with enhancing the retention 

program should initially study the drgree to which the 
faculty and staff demonstrate a caring attitude toward 
the student. A conducive learning environment is as 
pertinent as the quality of teaching and learning which 
takes ;;,lace within the envir o nme n t. In consideration 
of the institutional characteristics which facilitate 
student retention, every effort to create a student 
oriented culture should be made. A recent survey of 
FJC students - who answered the question: what is the 
one best way a professorr librarian, counselor, secre- 
tary, security person, administrator, etc can show a 
caring attitude - revealed the student's desire for 
humanistic treatment. One student aptly phrased it 
this way, "treat me Mke a person, not an alien'" This 
idea is supported in the literature by Beal and Noel 
C1979) who state that the most important positive 
factor in student retention is the caring attitude of 
faculty and staff. The literature is replete with 

ERIC 15 BESI COPY AVMiLABLt 
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i ri3t i tut lona I practices which include improvement of 
delivery and quality of" lnstruct?on, advising, regis- 
tration, financial aid, student act i v i t ies , support 
services, etc* These particular aspects of the insti- - 
tutional environment are salient correlates in the 
student's decision to persist or withdraw. 
(Pascarella, 1986) Moreover the attempts to create a 
caring environment are enhanced when the student's 
campus contacts and day-to-day interaction with per- 
sonnel are positive. When an institution objec- 
tively studies its effectiveness in key areas, it 
can engage in preventative strategies. CAstin, 1975) 
The students should interact with '* enthusiastic 
faculty, involved administrators and courteous classi- 
fiedstaff.(Noel,1979) 

In addition, a caring institution recognizes the 
student characteristics which positively affect 
retention. These characteristics include academic 
(demographic and financial factors as well as the 
aspiraiional and motivational relationships existing 
with students (Lenning, Beal and Sauer, 1980J. But it 
is the institution which cares enough about its stu- 
dents to accentuate the positive characteristics and 
develop student talent which ultimately will experience 
increased retention rates. Creating a positive, 
s t ude n t-o r i en t ed f ca r i ng . en v i r onme h t is a first step. 

Retention Th(» discussion of where to begin a retention program 

Begrns with is far from moot: "Retention begins with recruitment." 

Recruitment The first announcement or wttten correspondence 

sent to prospective^ students, chouid accurately and 
attractively present *he College and generate "expec- 
tations'* which can be met. Keim (1981) Suggests that 
care be taken so that the language of the recruitment 
I I t e r a t u e can be easily understood by the intended 
audiences and that an at mo sphere of warmth be pro- 
jected, especially by the professionals involved tn the 
adinissions process. Noel C 1 976 ) asserts that those 
institutions whose philosophy causes them to recruit 
"graduates-to-be" usually enroll students who will stay 
and more importantly, encourage others to enroll. 
Community colleges bear a special burden wneri address- 
i ng some of the practical implications of Noel's 
suggestion for a Creamer (1980) addSr pressures to 
maintain student body counts (FIE) may supercede 
JudgeiMfits regarding the kind of student recruited, 
increasingly the community college stijdent body is 
composed of more part time students whose goals are to 
train or retrain for a career and not to "graduate" 
in the traditional sense. Consideration of the 
cr 'cial question - whom are we trying to retain - 
provides an institution with more direction in the 
recruitment phase of the enrollment process; 

Er|c Mi\iU\Qit lo 
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consequently, a different approach to retention 
can emerge. Retention efforts must begin with an 
understanding of the groups that will be targeted 
for retention actions, CEngleberg, 1982) 
Nationally as we II as locally these high risk 
groups tend to be first-time in college students, 
blacks students, transfer students, returning 
adults and students in developmental studies. 

Research An ongoing program of longitudinal research is 

mandatory for a successful retention orogram. The 
degree to which an institution is aware of the 
diverse characteristics of students, the better it 
is for the institution to address student needs, 
Tinto (1982) concludes that successful retention 
programs are frequently longitudinal. Pascarella 
(1986) adds that the results of an on-going series 
of correlational investigations can be a valuable 
tool to guide the planning and development of 
p r og r amma tic interventions designed to improve 
student retention. The current literature reveals 
three significant questions 1) who drops out of 
col lege 2) why do they drop out and 3) how can the 
overall dropout rate be reduced. (Goodrich, 1980) 

The identification of students who could be 
classified as diop-outs, stop-octs or-p^tsistors 
is a rudimentary aipect of the sophisticated 
institutional .research program on student life. 
These categorical definitions, howe v e r are crucial 
to the research process. Each institution must 
establish its own definition which considers these 
categories of educational attainment in relation- 
ship to the students' goals, (Astin, 1975) The 
career of the student should be viewed longitu- 
dinally beginning when the student applies to 
the college and ending when the student achieves 
his goal. If carefully monitored, the process of 
goal completion will revea! the many points at 
which a student may encounter difficulty so that 
the college may intervene with appropriate support 
programs. (Engleberg, 1982) After methodically 
investigating the institutional correlates of persis- 
tence and withdrawal behavior, colleges can focus 
energies on those aspects of student life which pro- 
g r amma tic intervention are likely to have the greatest 
impact. (Pascarella, 196.; 
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Another factor related t^ the identification ot 
drop-outs i5 knowledge of the drop out rate. 
Nationally for all types of institutions, it »s 
approximately 32%. For two year public colleges, 
the drop-out rate between the freshman and sopho- 
morij year is 4 6%. CNoel, Levits, Saluri, 1985K 
Generally the students in the drop-out catagory 
are first-time-in-college, transfer, college 
preparatory, minorities and/or returning adults. 
One institution sought to catagorize the students 
in the followiny manner: students who are admit- 
ted but do not register, students who register but 
do not attend, students who attend but do not 
pass, students who pass but do not return. 
(Engleberg,, 1982). Whatever the catagory or sub- 
catagoryr baseline data on student goals, charac- 
ter i s t s of comp leters and leavers, demog r aph i cs , 
academic and family background are compon en t s o f a 
retention data system. This information can do 
much to identify students within the institution 
who have the highest risk of n on -p e r s i s t e n ce . 

Ehasz-Sanz suggests that the institution's data 
bank on student success include first term 
attrition/retention rates; achievement levels, 
department enrollment academic majors, demogra- 
phics, a 1 1 endenc e , s t a t us , GPA of drop-outs, 
persisters and stop outs; specific attrition/ 
retention information on ethnic and age groups. 
Sh(t adds that besides gathering the data, it is 
critical that information be commu nicated simply 
and regularly to all faculty and staff, particu- 
larly those who will have impact on the integra- 
tion of students into the academic community. For 
the urban, multi-campus community college the data 
should be collected on a college -wide as well as a 
camp us by c amp us basis. A retention agent on one 
campus might be an attrition agent on another 
CNoel, 1979). Finally, collegea must heed the 
warning inherent in the statement "we haven't 
learned anything new and we haven't used what we 
know." The results of an ongoing program of data 
collection and dissemination can be a valuable 
tool in planning and implementing program inter- 
ventions to improve student retention CPascarcMa, 
1986) . 
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Articulation If faculty and staff individually demonstrate a 

caring attitude, understand the correlation 
between recruitment and retention, engage in a 
program of longitudinal research, the next compo- 
nent of the successful retention program is to 
devise a system of regular communication between 
and among faculty, staff and students. The system 
that has had universal effectiveness 'S an early 
aiert, early warning system. Miami-Oade Commu n i t y 
College has included thi5 system in its series of 
systems which allow a college to be accountable 
for student success. The systems include Compara- 
tive Guidance and Placement, Acad em ic Alert 
System, Advisement and Graduation Information 
System and Standards-of Academic Progress (Roueche 
and BaKer, 1985). The system is as good cs the 
people who contribute to it; consequently, the 
quality of interaction between students and 
faculty; as well as students and counselors is a 
major variable to institutional holding power. 
The process established at an institution must 
sustain a relationship amon g the contributing 
groups conducive for effective educational advis* 
ing (Creamer, 1980). While relatively few defini- 
tive studies have been completed on the effects of 
student services, (counseling) on retention, most 
that have been done suggest *t hat. counsel ing 
s erv icea can increase persistence. This genera- 
lized finding may be especially true in community 
colleges; h owe ver, it is troe also that many 
CO mm unity college students fail to use the counse- 
ling services available. Further, f acu I t y - s t ud e n t 
interaction seems to lead to improved social and 
academic integratcn with the college, which, 
inturn, is a powerful determinant of retention 
C Atwe I I and Assoc . , ^983 ) . 

Support Another component of a coordinated student success 

Systems system is a network of support services. One 

example Introduced by Blanc, OeBuhr and Martin is 
the Supplemental Instruction Plan, an academic support 
program which is effective in addressing the problems 
of student performance and attrition. SI is designed 
to assist students in mastering course concepts whMe 
simultaneously increasing student competency in read- 
ing, reasoning and study skills. This concept enhances 
the learning center's role in retention by scheduling 
review sessions led by learning center specialists. 
This program has the potential of complementing i^he 
longitudinal research program in a well defined 
manner. While research reveals high risk students, 
SI Identifies high risk courses such as 
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Qf^try-levdl courses wherein student U and F grades 
and withdrawals exceed 30 per cent of course 
registrants. The instructional support program 
addresses its services directly to each course. 
As assistance is rendered to individual students 
in conjunction with course requirements and 
student developmental needs, a reduction of 
unsuccessful enrollments is realized. 

Another support program suggested by Dave Eilis 
and the staff of College Survival Inc. affirm that 
the required semester long orientation course be 
instituted to train J'mas t er students." Larry 
David. Vice President of College Survival !nc, 
reports tha-t "the single mo.s t important move 
an institution can make to increase student 
persistence to graduation is to insure that 
students receive the guidance they need at the 
beginning." 

Whatever the program intervention adopted by an 
institution. Pascarella admonishes that it is 
important to determine that interventions are 
implemented as intended before they are evaluated 
in any summative way (Hal I and Loucksr 1977; 
Lunhar d t . 1 9801 .. 

• 

Evaluation The mos f *r i gor o u s evaluation designs are experi- 

mental and the typically entail the use of a 
control group. It is arguably premature and 
hazardous to invest large scale financial and 
human resources on an institution wide program 
until there is at least reasonable evidence that 
the program has the intended effects on student 
retention. One alternative that does not neces- 
sarily require a control group is a time series 
design where an institution looks for a substan- 
tial reduction in freshman attrition to occur 
between the year before the intervention and the 
year following CPascarellar 1986). 

The impact of interventions on student persistence 
may not always be straight forward and obvious. 
Unless indirect effects are considered, it is 
quite easy to overlook the positive influence of 
an intervention on student retention. 



Responsibility Accepting the responsibility for the success of 

students must be a collegewlde effort Involving 
not only the students but also faculty, adminis- 
tration and career personnel with directions by 
the president. The administrators are the insti- 
tutional managers responsible for Initiating 
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policies addressing comprehensive, humanistic 
services to students. The career personnel 
are institutional employees responsible for 
treating students with dignity and respect while 
providing comprehensive services to students. The 
faculty, counselors are institutional emp I oy ees 
responsible for communicating their professional 
expertise while exemplifying knowledge of subject 
area, flexibility, effectiveness, patience, 
understanding and respect for students. Finally, 
but most important are the students whose respon- 
sibility it is to take advantage of the services 
provided by clearly defining and completing 
personal, academic and career goals. Conse* 
quently, student success wilt be achieved as 
students with learning needs come to college, are 
helped and most of them persist to matriculation 
with solid evidence of course and program achieve* 
ment CRouche and Baker, 1985). 
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Presentation of the Data 

During the project year, three studies were conducted. 

- The Non-Returning Student Survey was done to determine 
the profile of the non-re turning student and to extend 
a caring gesture of conceim to these students. 

-The Enrollment Management (Faculty) Survey was conducted 
to determine the amount and distribution of routine and 
useful information on students to be made more readily 
available to faculty, 

^Summary of Recruitment and Retention Projects 1983-1986 
was conducted to develop ways to provide continuity to 
retention projects. 

The results of these studies appear in this section following general 
enrollment information. 
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GENERAL ENROLL> 

IfALL TERM ENROLLMEN'' 

*The enrollment for Fall 
1984 but 10.9% below th( 

ENROLLMENT BY SEX/RACE 

Female 

Male 

Black 

All Minority 
Uhlte 

Black Female 

All Minority 'Female 

Black Male 

All Minority Male 

White Female 

White Male 

ENROLLMENT BY CAMPUS 

Downtown Campus 
Kent Caizxpus 
North Campus 
South Campus 



;nt information 



1983 1S?4 1985* 

16308 13962 14536 

1935 is 4.1% above Fall 

1 record Fall 1983 enrcllment 



QA97/^7 ft 




8595/59.1 




S610/40.2 


5941/40.5 




91 ftl /IS 6 


2365/16.3 


3494/21.4 


30OO/22. 1 


JjyjJ./ . / 


12814/78.6 


10874/77.9 


11234/77.3 


1721/10.6 


1525/10.9 


1654/11.4 


. 2176/13.3 


2001/14.3 


2127/14.6 


824/5.0 


656/4.7 


711/4.9 


1318/8.1 


1087/7.8 


1175/8.1 


7251/44.5 


6351/45.5 


6468/44.5 


5563/34.1 


4523/32.4 


4766/32.8 


2203 


2245 


2437 


5171 


4457 


4800 


3483 


2646 


2552 


5451 


4614 





Source: Respective Fall Term College Credit Student Profile Analyses 
Institutional Research 
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Non-Returning Student Survey 

The Fall Term College Credit enrollment total was 14,536. 
Of this total enrollment 5,692 or 37Z did not re-enroll during Winter 
Term. A small percentage of 6.4Z or 365 student graduat^^d, but the 
remaining 5,327 were potential Winter Term enrollees. To ascertain 
the reasons why these students did not re-enroll, a questionnaire was 
mailed to 78% of the non-enrollee population. The 21% who did not 
receive questionnaires came from the students whose mailing labels 
reflected an out-of-state or out-of-county zip code. Largely, the 
effort to contact these students was made to determine the profile 
of the non-returning student, but more ix ortantly, to extend a 
caring gesture of concern to these students. 

Procedures 

• 

The six part questionnaire requested ini'ormation on goals, 
employment/finance, faculty/staff interaction, academic issues, attendance 
status and demographic information. (See Appendix C for Tally of Non- 
Returiiing Student Questionnaire) A total of 805 questionnaires were re- 
turned and 787 were usable. The responses were not anonymous so that 
follow-up is possible and recommended. The response rate was 18%. The 
data below is organized to highlight the interaction of variables. The 
chi square analysis was used to determine the .significance of the re- 
lationship between variables. A relationship 'which has the . probability 
of occuring by chance only 5 per cent of the time was accepted as sta- 
tistically significant. 
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Profile of the 1985 Betveen-Term Attrlted Student 



Demographic Information 



The initial taxiy of responses revealed the following student 
profile. (3ee App(?ndix C for Tally of Non-Returning Student Questionnaire) 
The typical non-returning student is a white female aged 30-45. She is 
married and working 31 or more hours to finance her education. w"ie is 
registered part time and she* is taking college credit courses primarily 
at the Kent and South campuses. 



Goals 



An average of 85% of the respondents almost equally perceived the 
listed goals as being important. The goal of obtaining a degree was 
slightly above the average closely followed by training for a career 
and exploring personal interests. A slight variance is noted by age 

« • 

groups, race and sex .(See Table 1) 

1) 17-21 y^ar olds are not as inf^rested in improving job skills 
as the 45-55+ year old student. 

2) Over 90% of the 22-29 year olds viewed obtaining a cles^^e and 
training for a crreer as important. 

3) The 30-45 year old students iewed training for a career and 
Improving job skills of equal importance followed by obtaining 
a degree and exploring personal interests. 

4) The most important goal to male respondents was to obtain a 
degree. 

5) Female respondents' number one goal was to train or retrain for 
a career. 

6) Black students held obtaining a degree as most important. 

7) White students equally viewed obtaining a degree and training 
for a career as important. 

8) Hispanic students held exploring personal interests as important. 

ERIC 
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Employment /Finance 

Siity nine per cent (69%) of the respondents are either financing 
their own education or they are receiving grant funds. Thirty one per cent 
(312) receive funding from a loan, from parents or other sources. Less than 
1% are on a scholarship. 

The following observations by age group, sex and race are noted. 
(See Table 2) . 

1) The highest percentage of 17-21 year old students' education 
is financed by par3nts. 

2) For the other age groups, the highest percentages fall into 
two categories - self and grant financing. 

3) Sixty per cent (60%) of male students compared to 73% of fe- 
male students are on grants or self financing. 

4) Sixty-six per cent (66%) of the hispanic students, 69% of 
black students and 70% of white students are on grants or 
self f inane jung. 

An average of 70% of respondents by age group, sex and race are 
working 31 or more hours per week to finance their education. (See Table 3) 

Faculty/ Staff Involvement 

The findings in this category are typical of tbc: non-traditional 
students who are the last to reach out for help.( See Tables 4 and 5) 

1) Over half of the respondents by age group, sex or race had 
no contact with support persons or administrators. 

2) However, the ratings of services provided by faculty, 
librariars, counselors and career staff were average to 
above average. 

3) Only a small percentage of students rated services as be- 
low average. 
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The campus-bycampus involvement was consistent with previous 
findings with the following variations. (See Table 6) 

1) The North Campus respondents rated interaction with 
librarians higher than the other campuses. 

2) Less than 70% of the Downtown, Kent and South campus 
respondents viewed counselor and academic advisor interaction 
as average to above average while 70% of the North Campus 
respondents viewed the inter** ion likewise. 

3) An average of 85% of the Downtown and Kent Campus respondents 
rated the services provided by career staff as average to 
above average while 70% of the North and South Campus respon- 
dents rated the services likewise. 

Academic Issues 

The respondents in each age group, sex and race category deemed 
the classes as cha'llenging with the 46-55-*- year old students viewing the 
classes as most challenging. In general, the respondents were 
certain about their choice of major, but the 17-21 year old students re- 
gistered the greatest degree of uncertainty. The quality of injtruction 
was good. Students perceived themselves as being fairly well prepared 
to handle college work and that their study habits were effective. 
Over 70% of the respondents did not utilize the support services often. 
(See Tables 7 and 8) 

The campus-bycampus views on academic issues were consistent 
with previous findings . (See Table 9) The following observations are noted 

1) Kent campus students felt that they were more prepared 
for college work but were the least certain about their 

choice of majors. 

2) Downtown campus students were the most certain about their 
choice of major and felt as prepared for college work as the 
South campus students. 
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Reasons for Leaving 

Only 38Z of the responses to this open-ended question correlated 
with the classical reasons for leaving cited below with the percentage of res- 
pondents. 

Found a job 15% 

Lack of Finances 11% 

Completed needed 

courses 6% 

Transferred to 

another college 6% 

Another category of responses not previously cited constituted 17% of the res- 
pondents' reasons for leaving. These other reasons, in rank order, were: 

Need a Break 

No time to study 

Will resume/Have Not Left 

Exhaustion/Indecision/Uncertainty 

Personal reasons 

Lost Interest/Motivation 

Other reasons occured less than 5% of the time. (See Reasons Tally- Appendix D) 

Returning Plans 

Seventy-^four per cent (74%) of the respondents said that they 
would return either Spr ing/ Summer , Fall or another term. When compared 
by age, sex and race the following variations occured: (See Table 11) 

1) Fewer 17-21 year old students expressed a desire 
to return than any other age category, 

2) A comparable percentage of males and females expresed 
a desxre to return. 

3) More students in the ''other" racial category expressed 

a desire to return than black, white or hispanic students. 
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Conclusion 

The responses confirm the definition of the community college 
"stop-out." Traditionally, "stopping out" was something that could not 
be prevented since it is motivated by unforseen circumstances such as 
personal problems, transfers to other colleges, employment. In reviewing 
the dac« from the previous study, only 38% of the attrition is credited 
to reasons which cannot be prevented. When considering attrition factors 
which can be influenced, it is necessary to keep in mind that these 
students seemed to have been goal-oriented, industrious students who 
viewed faculty/staff interaction as average to above average and per- 
ceived themselves as reasonably prepared students. The mean age (30-45) , 
among other factors, is one identifier which cl^lssifies these students 
as non- traditional and in this sense two observations need to be 
reiterated: 

1) The students found the classes challenging 

2) The students did not make use of the support services. 

Recommendations 

To focus attention in areas of demonstrated need, the following 
recommendations are offered to reduce between-term attrition. 

1. Direct more goals identification and clarification efforts to 17-21 
year old students. 

2. Identify students with learning difficulties and refer them to sup- 
port services early in the term. 

3. Develop a mid-term "spot check" for students in risk categories, 
(i.e. workshops, counseling, mentoring.) 

4. Develop stronger outreach counseling for students who would nor- 
mally forego the standard counseling process. 

5. Develop a systematic process for contacting students who have 
left the college beginning with a follow-up of the students from 
Fall 1985. 
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Table //I 



GOALS 



Important and Very Important 
(Percentages*) 



AGE 

17-21 

22-29 

30-45 

46-55+ 



Train or 
Retain for 
a Career 

(1) 



88 
91 
86 
85 



Improve Job 
Skills 

(2) 



78 
83 
86 
89 



Obtain a 
Degree 

(3) 



88 
92 
83 
86 



Explore 

Personal 

Interests 

(4) 



89 
89 
81 
85 



SEX 

Male 
Female 



87 
89 



80 
86 



90 

86 



87 
86 



Race 

Black 
White 
Hispanic 
Other 



94 
86 
93 
86 



90 
82 
88 
87 



95 
86 
90 
89 



91 
94 
95 
85 
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Table #2 



Age 

17-21 
22-29 
30-45 
46-55+ 



Parents 



36 
10 
2 
2 



Self 



28 

38 
36 
27 



FUNDING SOURCE 
(Percentages) 

Grant Loan 



26 6 

29 5 

38 6 

48 7 



Scholarship 



(0.7) 
(0.5) 
(0.4) 
1 



Other 



4 
18 
18 
15 



Sex 

Male 
Female 



12 
10 



27 
37 



33 
36 



5 
6 



(0.4) 
(0.6) 



23 
11 



Race 

Black 
Whir.e 
Hispanic 
Other 



6 
12 
8 

16 



25 
38 
17 
21 



44 
32 
49 
26 



14 
3 

11 
5 



0 

(0.2) 
1 
5 



11 
15. 
14 
26 
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Table 03 



Age 

17-21 
22-29 
30-45 
46-55+ 



1 - 10 



3 
5 
2 
4 



11 - 15 



6 
2 
1 
2 



HOURS EMPLOYED 
(Percentages) 

16 - 30 



24 
13 
5 
1 



31 or more 



53 
70 
79 
76 



Not 
Employed 



17 
10 
13 
17 



Sex 

Male 
Female 



2 

4 



1 
3 



11 
10 



76 
69 



10 
14 



Race 

Black 
nhite 
Hispanic 
Other 



3 
4 
3 
0 



4 
3 
0 
5 



13 
9 

13 
5 



65 
72 
69 
68 



15 
12 
15 
21 




36 
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FACULTY/ STAFF INVOLVEMENT 
(Percentages) 



27 



Age Groups 





1"^ - 


Admlnls t rat or s 




Above Average 


11 


Average 


36 


Below Average 


1 


No Contact 


S"! 


Faculty/Coachco 




Above Average 


24 


Average 


50 


Below Average 


7 


No Contact 


18 


Librarians 




Above Average 


19 


'Average 


52 


Below Average 


3 


No Contact 


26 


Counselors /Academic 




Advisors 




Above Average 


25 


Average 


43 


Below Average 


10 


No Contact 


22 


Career Staff 




Above Average 


17 


Average 


47 


Below Average 


7 


No Contact 


29 


Support Persons 




Above Average 


4 


Average 


25 


Below Average 


1 



O So Contact 70 

ERIC 



22 - 29 30 - 45 46 - 55+ 

11 14 12 

31 23 30 

1 2 3 

57 61 56 

27 28 30 
48 47 38 

3 3 7 

23 22 25 

16 19 26 

•42 42 • 42 

3 3 2 

39 36 30 

16 19 17 
47 39 44 
10 9 8 

28 34 31 

18 25 26 

61 54 58 

5 7 4 

17 14 12 

6 7 6 
22 18 23 

1 3 6 

71 72 66 
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FACULTY/ STAFF INVOLVEMENT 
(Percentages) 



28 



Sex 



Race 



Administrators 

AA 
A 
BA 
NC 

Faculty/Coaches 

AA 
A 
BA 
NC 

Librarians 

AA 
A 
BA 
NC 



Male 



14 
29 
1 

56. 



28 
46 
3 
23 



22 
42 
2 
34 



Academic 
Counselors/Advisors 

AA 23 

A 37 

BA 13 

NC 27 

Career Staff 

AA 25 

A 50 

BA 6 

NC 18 

Support Persons 

AA 8 

A 20 

BA 6 

NC 71 



Female 



U 
29 
2 
58 



27 
46 
5 
22 



18 

45 
3 
34 



17 

45 
8 

30 



20 
57 
6 
17 



5 
22 

3 
70 



Black 



15 
30 
3 
52 



27 
48 
5 

20 



30 
51 
3 

16 



28 
44 
10 
17 



20 
54 
7 

19 



8 

29 
3 
60 



White 



11 
29 
I 
59 



27 
47 
4 
22 



16 
43 
3 
38 



16 
42 
9 
33 



21 
57 
6 
16 



4 
20 

2 
74 



Hispanic 

17 
29 
3 
51 



30 
44 
3 
23 



29 
41 
1 
29 



21 
46 
8 
25 



30 
37 
4 

29 



12 

21 
6 

61 



Other 



22 
28 
6 
44 



31 
25 
6 
38 



16 
53 
10 
21 



22 
55 
17 
6 



21 
74 
5 
0 



12 
23 
0 
65 
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Table #6 



FACULTY/ STAFF INVOLVEMENT 
(Percentages) 

By Campus 



29 



Downtown 

Administrators 

AA 16 

A 29 

BA 4 

NC ' 51 

Faculty /Coaches 

AA 27 

A 50 

BA 7 

NC 16 

Librarians 

AA 24 

A 44 

BA 6 

NC 26 

Academic 
Counselors /Advisors 

AA 27 

A 38 

BA 13 

NC 22 

Career Staff 

AA 30 

A 54 

BA 7 

NC 9 

Support Persons 

AA 10 

A 26 

BA 5 

NC 59 



Kent 

10 
33 
2 
55 



30 
43 
4 
23 



17 
45 

3 
35 



14 
45 
8 
33 



25 
60 
5 

10 



5 
21 

2 
72 



North 



20 
23 
2 
56 



32 
40 
4 
24 



31 
40 
4 
25 



27 
43 
10 
20 



20 
50 
5 
25 



6 

18 

2 
74 



South 



9 
32 

0 
59 



25 
50 
3 
22 



15 
49 
1 

35 



16 
45 
8 
31 



13 
58 

7 
22 



6 
22 

2 
70 



Off-Campus 



8 

23 
0 

6? 



17 
50 
5 
28 



9 
23 

0 
68 



13 
30 
7 
50 



17 
41 
7 
35 



5 
14 

2 
79 
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laDie «r/ 




(Percentages) 
By Age Groups 








17 - 21 


22 - 29 


30 - 45 


46 - 


Choice of Major 










Uncertain 


48 


29 


30 


24 


Certain 


33 


38 


35 


46 


Very Certain 


19 


33 


35 


30 


Challenging Classes 










Unchallenging 


14 


8 


7 


9 


Challenging 


71 


71 


72 


62 


Very Challenging 


15 


21 


21 


29 


Quality of Instruction 










Poor 


7 


3 

• 


5 


10 


Fair 


14 


16 


15 


15 


Good 


59 


54 


50 


40 


Excellent 


20 


27 


30 


35 


Study Habits 










Ineffective 


29 


14 


12 


10 


Effective 


65 


70 


64 


66 


Very Effective 


6 


16 


24 


24 


Students 'Preparation 










Unprepared 


18 


10 


10 


8 


Fairly Well Prepared 


62 


62 


51 


60 


Very Well Prepared 


20 


28 


39 


32 


Utilization uf 
Services 










Not Often 


70 


72 


71 


67 


Often 


23 


22 


22 


26 


Very Often 


7 


6 


7 


7 
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Male 



Choice of Major 




Uncertain 


29 


Certain 


' 38 


Very Certain 


33 


Challenging Classes 




Unchalleng'ng 


8 


Challenging 


72 


Very Challenging 


20 


Quality of 




Instruction 




Poor 


4 


Fair 


15 


Good 


55 


Excellent 


26 


Study Habits 




Ineffective 


18 


Effective 


70 


Very Effective 


12 


Students * 




Preparation 




Unprepared 


13 


faxrxy wexx 


DO 


Very Well 


28 


Utilization of 




Support Services 




Not Often 


67 


Often 


28 


Very Ofcm 


5 



ACADEMIC ISSUES 
(Percentages) 

Sex Race 

Female Black White Hispanic Other 



34 


29 


34 


30 


21 


37 


39 


38 


3^ 


42 


29 


32 


28 


35 


37 


9 


8 


8 


10 


5 


69 


66 


71 


69 


63 


22 


26 


20 


21 


32 


6 


4 


6 


6 


5 


15 


18 


15 


18 


5 


49 


49 


52 


45 


58 


29 


29 


27 


31 


32 


14 


20 


13 


19 


21 


65 


68 


6/ 


64 


63 


21 


12 


19 


17 


16 


10 


12 


10 


19 


0 


58 


67 


57 


46 


84 


32 


21 


32 


35 


16 


71 


61 


72 


65 


72 


21 


30 


22 


24 


17 


8 


40 9 


6 


11 


11 



32 



Table #9 



ACADEMIC ISSUES 
(Percentages) 

By Campus 
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Choice of Major 

Uncertain 

Certain 

Very Certain 

Challenging Classes 

Unchallenging 

Challenging 

Very Challengirg 

Quality of Instruction 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 

Study Habits 

Ineffective 

Effective 

Very Effective 

Students ' Preparation 

Unprepared 

Fairly Well Prepared 

Very Well Prepared 

Utilization of Support 
Services 

Not Often 

Often 

Very Often 



Downtown 


Kent 


North 


South 


Off Campus 


26 


36 


28 


35 


33 


26 


36 


28 


35 


33 


45 


36 


'♦I 


36 


26 


29 


28 


3' 


29 


40 


8 


8 


7 


10 


15 


61 


73 


64 


74 


71 


31 


19 


28 


16 


14 


5 


5 

« 


6 

« 


5 


7 


19 


13 


13 


18 


15 


49 




49 


53 


58' 


27 


32 


32 


24 


20 


16 


13 


18 


18 


1 + 


69 


67 


62 


66 


66 


15 


20 


20 




20 


12 


10 


16 


12 


5 


62 


54 


66 


6' 


5^ 


26 


36 


28 


1 t 


39 


64 


76 


54 


76 


86 


27 


21 


32 


18 


11 


9 


3 


14 


6 


4 



41 
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Age 

17 - 21 
22 - 29 
30 - 45 
46 - 55+ 

Sex 

Male 

Female 

Race 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 
Of 3r 



RETURNING PLANS 
(Percentages) 

Yes 

65 
77 
75 
78 



74 
75 



76 
74 
74 
85 



No 

18 
7 
11 

7 



10 
11 



10 
11 
12 
0 



Unsure 

17 
16 
14 
15 



16 
14 



14 
15 
14 
15 
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ENROLLMENT MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SURVEY 



During the Fall of 1985, the Student Success Project Coordinator 
tntttated a series of discussions with specific committees and 
councils focusing on retention related concerns. Two of the groups, 
representing a c r o s s *s e c t i o n of college employees were President's 
Quality Pursuit Teams and the Lqual Access/Equal Opportunity Advisory 
Councils. Other more parochial groups included the Student Government 
Association, the Career Employees Council and the Faculty Senate. All 
of these groups were concerned with retention issues such as: 

a) beMer understanding what studenfs desire/need and assisting 
them in setting more definitive goals 

b) more effective communication of the caring attitude among 
faculty staff, administrators and student's 

c) improveo classroom atmosphere 

d) mo re administrative leadership tn refining the process which 
records the flow of students through the College 

Moreover, there was a certain degree of interest in tnsur:ng that 
students begin theic matriculation **on the right track** and that the 
College collect and dis.^iminate inform'ation on students geared toward 
improving classroom success. 

The Faculty Senate Committee on Student Services and Development, 
to which the Student Success Project Coordinator served as a resource 
person, sought to focus some attention to determining the amount and 
distribution of routine and useful information on students to be made 
more readily available to faculty. The results of this inquiry 
indicate the faculty's interest in specific student information. 

Procedures A survey was sent to 376 full time faculty persons and 

135 part-time faculty persons. The initial survey 
distribution totalled 511. The seventeen item form 
solicited information on the usefulness of certain 
information in insuring student success tn the class- 
room. The list included roading level, entry placement 
scores, previous course grade, ACT/SAT Scores, GPA, 
numbe r o f s eme ster hours att emp ted/ comp leted. telephone 
n umb er of student, employment status, special learning 
need, pre ious college expertencer degree program and 
student' reason for attending College. In addition, 
faculty we re asked to respond in an open*ended question 

any other information they would find useful* The 
final section of the survey Included deiaographic 
information on faculty covering primary discipline or 
major instructional area, current esjployment status, 
type courses taught and campus location. 
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A total of 215 surveys were processed representing a 
42% rate of return. The data were organized to provide 
a rank ordering of information and cross tabulated to 
highlight possible interaction of variables. The chi 
square analysis was used to determine the significance 
of relationship b«itween variables. A relationship 
which as the probability of occuring by chance on 5 
percent of the time was accepted as statistically 
significant. 

Ra&u I 1 3 T?!e responses to the survey reveal that the list of 

Items Is generally considered as very useful or useful. 
(See Table 1) Using a 75 percent cut off for respon- 
dents' opinions, the I east useful items are ACT/SAT 
scores, GPA, previous course grade, degree program, 
prev ious co I I ege exper i ence and number of semester h 
hours completed. The most useful Items In rank order 
are: (See Table 2) 

1. Special learning needs 

2 . Read i ng level 

3. Telephone # of student 

4. Entry placement scores 

5. Studert*s reason for attending college 

6. Employment status 

Exam I ned by d i sc I p I i ne, ib^ items fo I lowed a s ! m I I ar 
pattern vlth dlfferenctis showing up In placement of 
items. For exam^ le, the Eng I i sh f acu I ty :>aw entry 
p I Gcement scores as number one followed by telephone 
number, readiricj Uvel, special learning needs. The 
Mathemat ics faculty agreed with the rank order of the 
first and "si>t!i i fem but unanimous!/ saw entry 
p I acement scores as important C5 special learning needs 
followed very closely by the tslepnone number and 
reading leval of stur'ents. (Se Tables 3 4 4) 

Examined Ly employment status, the Items remained in 
the estabi ished pattern; however, p^ rt-tlme faculty 
placed the Items In a different order of importance. 
Part-t ime f acu I ty saw the te I ephone number as the most 
important Item. (See Table 5) 

Exam i ned by type course taught , the non-cred i t 
faculty id ntified a slightly different ordering 
of item3. (See Table 6) 
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Conclusion Based on the pe^-centage of respondents and the 

rank ordering of it ems, faculty is genuinely 
interested in learning more about the students 
served. Major concern, how ever, expressed by both 
faculty and counselors is that too much informa- 
tion on students can serve to bias a faculty 
membe r and be detrimental to the student. It ems 3 
and 4 (Telephone n umbe r of student and entry 
placement score) are available in the Camp us 
Student Deve I opfTien t offices and interested faculty 
can retrieve the information from the student's 
data file. Item #3 can and often is asked of the 
students at the first class meeting. In addition, 
the following r e comme nda ttons^ are offered t<r 
assist faculty in accessing the other it ems of 
information on students: 

1) Encourage faculty to refer special needs 
students to campus Technical Assistants for 
evaluation and support services. (Counseling 
Staff, Disabled Student Services Staff, 
Faculty Senate) 

2) Initiate discussions of a c comoda t i o n s / a I t e r na*- 
tives for special needs students at the EA/EO 
Advisory Counc.ils. (Committee Representatives 
from disabled Student Services) 

3) Refer survey results for accessing. reading 
level to Reading Council for review and 
development of a plan for implementation. 
(Reading Professor) 

4) Consider an additional question on student's 
rea.ton for attending college to be added to 
the application (Dean of Enrollment Services) 

5) Examinine feasibility of adding the student's 
telephone number to the c omp uterized class 
roll. (Associate VP Information Systems and 
Services) 

6) Continue the encouragement of a better rapport 
between faculty and counselors. (Faculty. 
Counse ling Staff) 



'Suggested personCs) to be responsible in parenthesis 
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ENROLLMENT MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SURVEY 



PART L Hofvr usefiil would each of the ibilowin; items of inionnition regirdtnff stuoents be in helping 
to insure student success in your dasavoom, if the infonnation oouki oe provided to you on a 
nwtine basfitf Please indfette your opinkm by checking the ^ 



TABLE #f 



ITEM 

L Reading level 

Z Entry Placement Scores 
(Math. Reading; English) 

3. Previous course grade (if se- 
quential; Ex. Enc UOL 1102) 

4. ACXSAT scores 

5. GPA 

d. Number of semester liours 
attemptedibompleted 

7. Iblephone number of student 

8. Employment status 

9. Special learning need 

10. Previous college experience 

IL Degree Program 

12. Student's reason for attending 
college 



RESPONSE (Percenttge a) 



a) (2) (3) 

%ry Useful Useful Not Useful 



59.2 


30.6 


10.2 


49.5 


32.0 


18.5 


33.2 


32.1 


34.7 


U,l 


38.5 


47.4 


18.8 


42.7 


38.5 


20.4 


50.0 


29.6 


48.5 


39.6 


11.9 


37.1 


40.1 


22.8 


69.5 


23.2 


7.4 


20.2 


48.0 


31.8 


19.9 


46.6 


33.5 


32.5 


48.5 


19.9 



(D 
(2) 

(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
'(81 
(91 
(10) 
(ID 
(12) 



PAST n. 



13. What other useful infornution on students would you like compiled and distributed to ycu? 



(Continued) 
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14. Wh«t is your prkoMij diadpUne or mijor iiutruetioiul area? . 03-14) 

See Accadimenc 

15. What is your current sutus? 

158/73J__j^ FuU-time 05) 
5 6/26.2 2. Part-time 
Id. What type courses do you teacb? 
u« 70-1 L Credit 

"_ii:L_2. NoiKCredit <16> 
26 12.3 a Both 

17. What is your present campus assijfnment or class location? '^'7' 

Kmat - 43/20. Q NC - 40/18.6 Other - 45/20.9 

DTC - 36/16.7 SC - 49/22,8 

Comments: 
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ATTACHMENT TO TABLE #1 

(14) Instructional Area Participation 
Total # 215/42Z 



Discipline 



Number/Percentages 



Biology 

Education 

English 

Humanities 

Math 

Physical Science 

Psychology 

Social Science 

Other Disciplines 

No Indication of Discipline 



7/3.4 
5/2.4 
27/13.1 
19/9.2 
22/10.7 
5/2.4 
8/3.9 
14/6.8- 
99/48.1 
9/4.2 
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TABLE §2 ENROLLMENT MANAGEMENT INFORMATION ITEMS 

Rank Order Very Useful/Usef ul Not Useful 

X X 

1) Special Learning Needs 92.7 7.* 

2) Reading Level 89.8 10.2 

3) Telephone jif of Student 88.1 11.9 
A) Entry Placement Scores 81.5 18.5 

5) Student's reason for 81.0 19.0 
attending college 

6) Employment Status 77.2 22.8 



7) Number of semester hours 70.4 29.6 
attempted/completed 

8) Previous College Experience 68.2 31-8 



9) Degree Program 



66.5 33.5 



10) Previous Course Grade 65.3 34.7 

11) CPA 61.5 33.5 

12) ACT/SA'. Scores 52.6 ^7-^ 

4 J 
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4 

Biology 

Not 

tCM IS UMful/Ueeful 



ENROLLMENT MANAGEMENT INFORMATION ITEMS - By Discipline (Percentages) 



I) Madlni 100/-0- 
Uvtl 



2) Couy 65.7/U.3 
PlacMtnt 
Scores 



)) rravlous 50.0/30.0 
CourM 
Gr«dt 



4) ACT/SAT 71.5/28.6 
Scots • 



}) CPA 



80/20 



6) S«Mster 73/23 
Hours 



7) Telephone I 75/23 



•) Efl4>loy«ent 80/20 
Stetus 



Speclsl 
f) Usrnlng 100/-0- 
Meeds 

^1 ~ 



8 



10 



IS 



17 



I Physical 



20 



Education I Humsnltles English Mathematics 

Not Not Not Not 

Useful/Useful Useful/Useful Useful/Useful Useful/Useful 



100/-0- 



100/-0- 



73/23 



100/-0- 



80/20 



80/20 



80/20 



100/-0- 



10) Previous 80/20 
College 



II) Degree 60/40 
Progren 



73/23 



100/-0- 



100/-0- 



100/-0- 



8A.6/13.(i 



90/10 



89.4/10.5 92.G/8.0 



100/-0- 62.3/37.5 80.0/20.0 



A7. 1/32.9 (i5. 8/3^1. 2 



76.3/23.3 A8/32 



9<i.l/ 3.9 68/32 



8^1.2/13.8 63.<i/3A.6 



100/-0- 



84. 6/13. A 



88.9/11.1 



64/36 



77.7/22.2 I 66.7/33.3 



94.3/ ^.6 



60/40 



100/-0- 



100/-0- 



83/13 



70/30 



71.4/28.6 



i. 9/11.1 83. 2/14. tt ' 90.4/9.3 



Phy 

Science I Psychology 
Not Not 
Useful/Useful Useful/Useful 



lOO/tO- 



100/-0- 



80/20 



60/40 



100/-0- 



80/20 



73/23 



60/40 



100/-0- 



71.4/28.6 



70/30 



89.5/10.5 



100/-0- 



40/60 



60/40 



80/20 



100/-0- 



21 I 99 

Social Other 

Science DlsclpUnss 
Mot I Mot 

Useful/Useful Useful/Useful 



92.9/7.1 87.3/12.S 



66.6/33.3 



60.0/4^.0 60.0/40.0 



83.4/16.7 



80/20 



83.7/14.3 



100/-0- 



100/-0- 



100/-0- 



83.3/16.7 



42.9/37.1 



37.2/42.9 



69.3/30.3 7A.8/25.3 



50.0/50.0 I 56.6/43.3 



41.6/58.3 44.9/55.1 



61.5/38.5 58.4/41,6 



66.6/33.3 65.2/34.8 



78.6/21.4 89.3/10.8 



92.3/ 7.7 75.6/24.5 



92.8/ 7.1 90.3/ 9.7 



30/50 



67.7/32.3 



33.9/46.2 68.2/31.6 



84.6/15.4 83/17 



EMROLLMKNT MANACEHENT INFORMATION ITEMS - By Discipline (Percentages) 



4 

Biology 

Not 

ttm !*• Useful/Useful 


8 

Education 

Not 

Useful/Useful 


10 

Humanities 

Not 

Useful/Useful 


15 

English 

Not 

Useful/Useful 


17 

Mathematics 

Not 

Useful/Useful 


19 

Physical 

Science 

Not 

Useful/Useful 


20 

Psychology 
Not 

Useful/Useful 


22 
Social 
Science 

Not 

Useful/Useful 


Other 
Disciplines 
Not 

Useful/Useful 


1) 8p«ci«l lOOZ-O-- 
LiArolng 


100/-0- 


100/-0- 


84.6/15.4 
(4) 


100/-0- 


100/-0- 


100/-0- 


92.8/ 7.1 


90.3/ 9.7 


1) Rtaaing lOO/'O-- 


100/-0- 


100/-0- 


84.6/15.4 
(3) 


90/10 
(4) 


lOO/^O- 


100/-0- 


92.9/ 7.1 


87.3/12.8 


1) T«Uphone 1 75/25 
of Student (5) 


80/20 
(5) 


88.9/11.1 
(5) 


85.2/14.8 
(2) 


90.4/9.5 
(3) • 


80/20 
(4) 


100/-0- 


78.6/21.4 
(4) 


89.3/10.8 
(2) 


En.ry 

4) Hacttment 85.7/14.3 
Score. 


100/-0- 
(3) 


89.4/10.5 
(4) 


92.0/ 8.0 
(1) 


100/-0- 
(2) 


100/-0- 
(3) 


66.6/3^.3 


69.6/30.3 
(5) 


74.8/25.3 
(5) 


Student's 
1^) Reason for 80/20 
•ttSQdlng . . 
College 


100/-0- 
W 


94.5/ 5.6 
(3) 


60/40 
(5) 


89.5/10.5 
(5) 


80/20 
(5) 


57.2/42.9 


64.6/15.4 
(3) 


83/17 
(4) 


6) Eaployvent 80/20 
Status 


80/20 


84.2/15.8 


65.4/34.6 


75/25 


60/40 


10O/-O- 


92.3/ 7.7 


75.6/24.5 



* The numbers In patentheses represent the slightly different placement of items In the rank ordering. 
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ENROLLMENT MANAGEMENT INFORMATION ITEMS - By Employment Status (Percentages) 
TOP SIX 





Full time Farulty 
Useful/Not Useful 


Part-time Faculty 
Useful/Not Useful 


1) Special Learning Needs 


95.3/ A. 6 


8A.3/15.7 
(A) 


2) Reading Level 


90.9/^.0 


86/lA 
(2) 


3) Telephone // of Student 


88/12.0 


88.3/11.8 
(1) 


4) Entry Placement Score.'> 


85.5/1A.5 


68.1/31.9 
(5) 


5) Student's Reason for 
attending College 


79.3/20.7 


85.7/1A.3 
(3) 



6) Employment Status 80.8/19.2 66.0/34.0 



The numbers in parentheses represent a slightly differe* t placement of items 
in the rank ordering. 



TABLE //6 ENROLLMENT MANAGEMENT INRtRMATION ITEMS - By Type Courses Taught (Percentages) 

TOP SIX 





Credit Faculty 
Useful/Not Useful 


Non-Credit Faculty 

"Sciful/Not llfipflil 


Both 

llRpFiil/Nnr IIrpFiiI 


1) Special Learning 
Needs 


93.6/ 6.5 


88.3/11.8 


96.2/ 3.8 


2) Reading Level 


90.2/ 9.8 


87.9/12.1 


92.3/ 7.7 


3) Telephone // of 
^itudent 


90.6/ 9.4 


82.3/17.6 
(A) 


8A.6/15.A 


A) Entry Placement 
Scores 


83.6/16.4 


71.9/28.1 
(5) 


83. A/16. 7 


5) Student's Reason for 
attending ColJege 


82.5/17.5 


8A.8/15.2 
(3) 


73.1/26.9 


6) Employment Status 


80.5/19.6 


67. 7/32. A 


73.1/26.9 



^ The numbers in parentheses represent a slightly different placement of items in the rank ordering. 
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OUTLINE RECRUITMENT/RETENTION PROJECTS 
1983-84; 1984-85: 1985-86 

I. Recruitment Projects 

A. Studids/Consultancies 

1. Community Research to Support Re c r u i t me n t / Re t e n t i o n of 
Minority Students 

2. Maximizing Professional Skills 

B. Targeted Activities to Recruit Ciack Students 

1. Financial A i d /Scho I a r sh i p Recruitment for Minorities 

2. Paraprofessional Team/EmpI oyme nt of Advisor I for 
Minority Recruitment 

3. Student Ambassadors Program 

4. Media Materials for Minority Kscruitment 

5. Arts and Music Recruit me nt/Retentio'n 

6. Say Amen Somebody 

II, Retention Projects 

A. Studies/Consultancies 

1. Black Student Retention - DC 

B. Targeted Projects by Discipline 
1 . Mat hema tics/Science 

(CLAST Assurancb Data Analysis - MAT 1033) 

Problem Solving in Chemistry Seminar 

Retention of Students in Basic Chemistry 

^ Retention of Minorities Through Visual Aids 

^ Retention of Minority Students in Microbiology 

^ Retention of Minority and Women Students in Anatomy 
a nd Phy s i o I ogy 

Peer Tutor Support Program to Ensure Retention of 
Minority Students in Anatomy I and II 
Q ^ Mlie- Health Science Readiness Packet 

ERIC 
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B. Target Projects by Discipline (Continued) 

2 . Huma n i t I e s 

Performing Arts Activities at the DC 

3 . Library 

" Innovative Networking to Retain Minority Students 

4. Student Services 

Commu n ity Mentorship Program 
" Early Alert Mo.iitoring/Mentorship Program 
" Career Goal Attainment 

R.A.R.E. (Recruitment and Retention Environment) 

III. Fre-Collece Program:* 

A. College* Reach-Out 

B. FAME (Factors Affecting Minority Enrollment) 

C. Destination Graduation: FJC is the Place for Me 

D . (Summer Science Project) 

E . ACT Sem i na r s 

IV. General Workshops 

A. CLAST Assurance Examination 

B. Reteition Workshop for Administrators and Faculty 

C. Classroom Strategies for Retention 

V. Administrative Activities 

A. Collegewide Minority Rec r u i tmen t /Re t en t » on Effort 

B. Student Success Office 
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RECRUITMENT/RETENTION PROJECTS 



Pro lec t /Year Cos t 

I. Recruit me nft Projects 
A.Studies/Consul tancies 



Qb ^ ec t i VQ 



Results/Statistical 
I n f Q rma t t on 



Recommendal ion for 
Institutionalization/ 
Office Rescons i bt e 



1 . Commu n i t y 
Research to 
Suppor t Re- 
c r u I tme n t 
and Reten- 
tion of 
Minor i t y 
Students 

1963- 64 

1 964- 65 



15, 191 .64 
1 7 , 604 . 92 



To provide a 
ma r K e t i «i g re- 
search surv y 
in Duval anu 
Nassau coun- 
ties to make 
effective 
d e c I s ions 
abou t mi nor - 
i t y recruit- 
ment/reten- 
tion. 



Jht Pres 
appo i n te 
wide Rec 
Re t en t i o 
to de ve I 
g i es for 
i n g the 
t i on s of 
One s t r a 
e s t ab I I 8 
St udant 
Office w 
ma r I I y r 
for c ond 
search o 
of r e t en 
ties. 



i den t 
d a coll 
r u i tme n t 
n Task F 
op s t r a t 

i mp I eme 
r ecommen 

this St 
tegy was 
hme n t of 
Success 
h I c h IS 
e spon s I b 
u c t I n g r 
n the s t 
t i o n act 



ege- 
a n d 

or c e 

e - 

nt- 

da- 

udy 
the 
a 

pr I - 
I e 
e - 

a t u s 

i V I - 



Continue to examine 
results of the study 
to imp I emen t new 
strategies for the 
recrui tment/retention 
of students. 
Make available to 
persons seeking to 
develop new projects 
for r e t o r. t i o n . 
(Enrollment Seivicesi 
Instructional Support) 



2. Maximizing To enter into a This was a one time 

Profes- contract with activity, 

sional theColiegePro- 
Skills ducttvityCenter 

to analyze 
1 964-65 1 , 005 .00 sk i I I s of 

select ed Admi s- 

sions Services 

pe r son n^ I to 

increase produc- 
6*J t i V i t y . 
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Protect /Yg&f Cos i Ob j ec t i ve 

B. Targeted Activities to Recruit Black Students 



Results/Statistica 
> n f Q rma t ion 



I.Financial 
A i d/Scho I a r - 
ship Pe- 
er u i tmen t 
for minori- 
ties. 

1964- 6S 

1965- 66 



To i ncr eas e t he 
number of minor- 
ity students* 
who app I y for 
scho I a r sh I ps 
and financial 
aid at F JC . 



6 ,964 . 1 3 
26,646.00 
(allocated) 
2 1 ,663.5d» 
( expended) 



During the first year , 
promot lonal activities 
targeted to the pro- 
spec t i ve minority 
student aided in the 
overall increase of 
n umb ers of black 
students receiving 
scholarship awa r d s . 
During the first year 
of the project, 16% 
o f tota I Genera I 
Acad em ic Awards went 
to black students 



Recommenda t i oo for 
Institutionalization/ 
Office Respcns i b le 



Continue efforts to 
inform and pr omo t e 
the availability of 
scholarships to the 
minority commu n i t y 
and to encour age 
s t r ong ad voce cy 
from the Enioll- 
men t Ser v i ces 
staff for mi nor- 
I t y scho I ar sh I p 
awa r d s . 
(Scholarship 
Coor d I na to 



14% of total Academic 
Achievement Awards 
wen t to ba I ck stu- 
dents (increase f r oni 
f our ( 4 ) in 1 96 4 to 
& ix (6) in 1 965 ) . 

30% of tota I Univer- 
sity Parallel /2^2 
Awards went to black 
students (increase 
from three (3) in 
1964 to SIX (6) in 
1965) , 



*As of May 3 1, 1 9fl6 



is 

00 
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Pfoiect/Year 



Ob I ec t I ve 
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2 . Pa r ftp r ote s- To provide on- 

sional Team/ site technical 

Employment assistanceto 
of Advisor I high school st 

for Minority dents irt com- 

Recru ^ment pleting Finan- 

cial Aid and 

1983-84 7,666.39 college appli- 

19 8 4-86 2 .732 . 72 cations. 



to. 399. 1 1 



ti4 



Results/Statistical 
I n f o f ma t ion 



Re c omme nda t i o n for 

stilutionalization 
Office R^spons i bl e 



During the project * s 
second yea r , the tally 
f r om p r edomi na t e I y 
black scnools show the 
f o I I ow i ng : 5 oi 4 0 
General Academic, 3 of 
58 Acad em ic Achieve- 
me n t Awa rds and 3 of 
21 University parallel 
aw& rds. The grand 
total of awa rds f o 
black students has not 
been calculated pending 
comp I e t i on of awa r d 
assignments. In addi- 
tion, a p r opo sal has 
bean made to the 
scholarships c omm i 1 1 e e 
to set aside at least 
5 General Acad em ic and 
5 Academic Achievement 
awa rds for black stu- 
dents. 



The financial Aid 
Scholarship Recruit- 
ment for Minorities 
Project was an out- 
growth or this pro- 
ject. Refer to 
its results and 
. r e comme nda t i o n * s 
for institutionali- 
ze t ion 



Comb ine objectives 
with Financial Aid/ 
Scholarship Recruit- 
ment for Minorities 
Project . 



Pr<Siec(/Year CoS t Ob iec t * ve 

3. Media Ma- To develop lit- 

terials for erature and a 

Minority slide presenta- 

Recruitment tion to visually 

por tray succe s s - 

1963- 65 125.85 ful minority 

1964- 35 2 . 890 . gfl students. 

3.016. 13 

i. Student To establish a 

Ambassa- team of current- 

dorsPro- lyenrolled 
gram. minoritystu- 
1964-65 804.20 dents to assist 

1985-86 19,867.00 Admissions Ser- 

vices in the 
12,632.43 recruit me nt of 
(Expended)* minority 

students and to 
become a 
"friend" for 
FT I C mi nor i ty 
students 



«As of May 3 1 , 1 986 
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Results/i>tatistical 
I n forma t i on 

A 5 -minute portable 
slide presentation 
was developed along 
w/250 ccp I e s of a 
2-color po&ter 
distributed in the 
c ommu n I t y and by 
direct ma i I . 

9 students completed 
the training, they 
contacted 1 000 -i- 
FT I C mi nor i t y stu- 
dents via telaphon- 
i ng « wor K shop s , rap 
sessions and one-to- 
one personal contact 



Recommend a tion for 
Institutionalization/ 
Of ( ice ResDons ibie 

Comb i ne ob j ec t i ve s 
with Financial Aid/ 
Scholarship Recruit- 
ment for Minorities 
Project . 



Capitalize on the 
eme r g i ng compe t ency 
of the ambassadors to 
assist in the entire 
Enrol I me nt Management 
process including 
recruiting, enrolling 
and retaining 
students . 

(Advisor II, Enroll- 
ment Services) 
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Recommendat ion for 










Results/Statislical 


Ins'iiiutionalization/ 




Proiecl/Ycar 


Cos r 


Ob f e c t 1 Y e 


1 r> ' nna t ion 


Office Responsible 




5 Art & Mus 1 c 




To provide !!iree 


The project was 


Develop oppor t un i t y 




Re c r u i (men I 




hours of over- 


never i mp i eme n ( e d . 


for ether faculty in 




& Retention. 




load pay/travel 




various disciplines 








for faculty 




to coordinate recruit- 




1983-84 


-0- 


member to 




menl activities 




1984-85 




r d c r u i 2 fine 




through AdmissiOhS 








arts students 




Services. Provide 








f r cm local high 


* 


3-hour release t"^e 








schools. 




or ove r 1 oad pay . 












( Admi ss i ons Officer) 




t) Say Amen 




To show ccnce r n • 


Attendance at the 


Inclusion of an even- 




S ome body 




for the black 


event d emon s t r a t o d 


ing affair shot' Id be 








commuo i t y and to 


public support for 


recommended to Black His 




t9B4-B5 


422 . 3 1 


aid in recruit- 


issues discussion 


tory Month and Martin 








ment of minori- 


ano cooperation 


Luther King Day 








ties through a ft 


, be tween F JC and t r a- 


celebration planning 








evening forum 


ditional leaders 


comm 1 t t e e s . 








designed to ad- 


from the black 


(Director Equal 








dress issues of 


c ommu n i t y . 


Access/Equal Oppor- 








black par t i c 1 pa- 




t u n 1 t y . 








tio n in p 0 s t - 












secondary educa- 












tion 
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Pf o lec t /Year C os \ 

I I. Retention Projects 

A. Studies/ Consultancies 

Black Student 
Retention 
Study DC 



Ob I ec t 1 ve 



1983-65 



$ 4 . 500 



To conduc t an 
analysis of the 
teaching me t hod- 
o I og i e s of 
faculty to de- 
t 0 rmi ne how t hey 
relate to 
student 
retention 
( Char I e 5 A t we I I 
& Assoc.) 



B. Projects Targeteo by uiscipline 



ERLC 



1 . Ma t hema t i c s 
Sc I e n ce 

CLAST Assur 
a n c e Data 
Analysis 

1965-86 



860 
( a I located) 

-.0- 
(Expended ) 



To determine 
correlation of 
CLAST r e su I t s 
be tween mean 
scores for given 
sections, final 
class grades, 
students' 
over a I I GPA 
class meeting 
per i od s , mod e o f 
entry into the 
class - MAT 1033 
Intermediate 
Algebra 



»As of May 3 1 , 1986 
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Results/Statistical 
I n f o r ma t ion 



Pe comma n da t i on for 
Institutionalization/ 
Office RosDons i b I e 



The process of con- 
duc ting the study 
caused increased 
interaction be- 
tween faculty and 
s t uden t s a t the 
DTC wh i ch u I t i - 
mately lead to the 
initiation of two 
retention projects 
entitled: R.A.R.E. 
and B I ecK Ma I e Com- 
mun i t y Me n t o r sh i p 
Program discussed 
later in this report 



Pub I I c I 2e results of 
the study to Coll ege 
cummunity and encour- 
age the deve I opmen t 
of strategies to in- 
crease student high 
retention. 

Make study available 
to persons seeking to 
develop new projects 
for retention. 
(InstructionrI 
Suppor t ) 



Results indicate that 
t he AST Assurance 

performance does 
nc» correlate with 
any of the other suc- 
cess variables. 



Establish an Academic 
Research Office to 
analyze the effec- 
tiveness of courses 
and programs. 
(ln>tructional 
Suppor t ) 



K) 



t 
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PfOiecl/Year 

"'Problem 
Solving in 
Chemistry 

1985-86 



2 , 300 . 
( a I located) 

482 . 2S« 
( expended) 



Ob i ec { I ve 

To Identify de- 
velopmental stu- 
dents who wou I d 
participate in a 
s em inar in prob- 
I em- solving 
techniques 



Results/Si&tistical 
I n f o rma t ton 



During the Fall, 1985 
term, the c omb i n e d 
faiiure/attrition 
rate in Introductory 
Chem I s t r y wa s 4 8%i 
for general chemistry 
the rate was 61%. 
These figures undei- 
I i n e the i mp or t a n c e 
of finding predictors 
for success in che- 
mistry. The findings 
of this project re- 
vealed that the s t u- 
den t ' s GPA was the 
Single best predic- 
tor of success in the 
introductory chemistry 
cour ses . Prior che- 
mistry background was 
also a useful differ- 
entiator . 



R e omm endation for 
InstMutionalization/ 
Office Respons i L I e 

A developmental 
ecu r se in Chem i c a I 
Problem Solving 
(CHM 1010) shou I d 
be offered to 
students with margi- 
rial abilities in 
mathematics to <nsure 
sue cess in hi g id r 
higher level Chems- 
t r y cour ses . 
(Chemi s t r y Faculty. 
Depar tmen t Chair- 
Chairpersons and 
Assistant Dean foi 
Science) 



Retention 
of Minority 
Students In 
Basic Che 
Istry 

1984-85 



6 . 94 5 . 9 1 



To develop a 
variety of 
learning aids 
for Basic Chem- 
istry including 
the use of PLATO 
and Apple Me 
c ompu t e r p r o- 
g r ams 



Of t he 33 s tuden t s 
served in the pro- 
ject, 5 2% or 17 re- 
ceived a passing 
grade success rate 
was 7% gr ea t e r t han 
the normal rate for 
s t Mden t s enrolling 
in Basic Chemistry. 



Learning aids and 
compu t e r p r og r ams 
should be reproduced 
(wher e app I i cab I e ) 
and shared witl^i other 
chemistry faculty 
tnembe r s . 

(Department Chair- 
pe r son s and Assist- 
t a n t Dean for 
Sc I an ce ) 



^As of May 31 



1986 



ERiC Vxj 
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Pf o i PC t /Ye a r 



Qb J ec t i ve 



'Re tent ion 
of Ml nor I 
ties 
Thr ough 
Visual Aids 



1985-86 



2.228 
( a I located) 

180 . 35« 
(expended ) 



To prepare 
slides and 
video cas- 
settes to demon 
s t r a t e I abor a- 
tory techniques 
and classroom 
lecture mater- 
i a I s . 



"Re tent ion 
of Minority 
Students in 
Microbiol- 
ogy at NC 

1984-85 



2,131 .66 



To develop cur- 
riculum package 
with imp roved 
teaching aids 
designed to en- 
hance presenta- 
tion of subject 
me t t e r 



'Re tent ion 
of Minority 
and Women 
Students in 
Anatomy and 
Physiol ogy 



To develop 
learning modu I es 
with customized 
d I a g r ams and 
illustrations 



1984- 85 

1985- 86 



1.943.05 

-0- 



«As of Ma y 3 1. 1986 
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Results/Statistical 
1 n f o rma t i on 

A total of SIX 
s I I de/aud i o t ape 
p r og r ams will be 
made . To da t e two 
have been completed: 
How to use the Dial- 
0-Qr am and Intro- 
d u c t i on to me t r I c 
Me a 8 u r erne n t . Each 
program takes 30-60 
wo rking hours to 
c omp I e i e . 

At the end of \t\it 
1 6 -we e K term, final 
CPAs of the experi- 
mentat group showed 
a 3 0% (or one let- 
ter grade) increase 
over the control 
group, 

P e n d I n g - -Modu I e s 
w.ere used with Fall 
1985 classes. 



Re commenda t i on for 
Insti ittonalization/ 
Of f I i.e ResDons i b I e 

Slides should be 
made available to 
other chemistry 
faculty members and 
and placed in learn- 
i ng Labs and Lea r n- 
ing-Resource Centers 
t er s . ( Depar tmen t 
Chairpersons and 
Ass i s tan t Dean for 
Science) 



Curriculum package 
should be presented 
and shared with other 
microbiol gy profes- 
sors. 

( Oepar tmen t Cha i r - 
persons and Assistar^t 
Dean for Sc i ence ) 

Learning mod u I e s 
should be shared with 
other anatomy profes- 
sors. ( Oepar tmen t 
bhairpersons and 
Assistant Dean for 
Science) 



P f o i a c t /Yea r ^ 



Ob ^ec t t ve 



"Peer Tutor 
Suppo r t 
P r og r am to 
Insure the 
Retention 
of Mi nor i t y 
S t ude n t 5 . 



1983 
1984 



84 

85 



1 . 4 43 . 36 
4.290 93 
5.734.29 



To develop a 
peer tutor model 
for assisting 
I ow achievers 
including the 
deve I opmen t o f 
instructional 
ma t 0 r i a I s for 
training tutors 
and instruction- 
al aids for 
students in 
An a t omy I & I I 



^Allied Health 
Science Readi- 
ness Packet 



1985-86 



5,048.00 
(all oca ted) 

4,818. 72* 
(expended) 



To pilot a pro- 
cedure that 
would assist 
disadvantaged 
students to 
prepare for the 
Ana t omy and 
Physiol og> , 
Microbiol >gy 
and Ch em 4 s t r y 
courses which 
are required 
for enroll me nt 
in Allied 
Health P r og r ams 



ERLC 



Results/statistical 
I n f Qfma 1 1 Qf\ 

One tutor was 
trained; his exper- 
tise was made ava i I - 
able to the 96 stu- 
dents enrolled in 
Ana t omy I & I I . 



Recommendat ion for 
Inst I tut lonal i2at ion/ 
Office ResDons i b t e 

Study modu I e s should 
be shared with other 
anatomy professors. 
(Oepa r tmen t Cha i r - 
persons and Assis- 
tant Dean f or 
St i en c e ) 



A s e I ec 
of s 1 ud 
c i p a t ed 
Seminar 
s c r i b e d 
of I e a r 
V i t I e s 
dents s 
science 
c i e 8 . 
pat i R g 
showed 
ne n t in 
t e r y of 
Ob j ec t i 
a t ed by 
post t e 



t ed 
e n t s 

I n 

wh I 

a s 
n I n g 
for 
how I 

de f 
Par t 
stud 
a n I 

the 

sc I 
V es 

a p 
s t . 



nuHDbe r 

parti- 
an IDS 
c h pre 
e r I e s 

a c t I - 
stu- 
ng 

I c I e n - 
I c I - 
en t s 
mp r o V e ' 
ma s - 
e n c e 
eva I u- 
r e and 



Establish a College- 
wide system of identi- 
fication of St uden t s 
needing develop- 
mental assistance in 
the mastery of speci- 
fic science objec- 
tives covered in 
required science 
courses. Prov i de a 
on e 'C r ed i t I DS 
Semi nar couf se to 
be taken prior to 
or in con j unc t I on 
with enrollment in 
Anatomy and Physio- 
logy, Microbiology 
and Chemistry courses. 
(Department Cha i r - 
pe r sons « Sc i ence 
Faculty, Assistant 
Dean for Science) 



CO 
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Pf o lacf /Year 

2 . Huma n i t i e 6 

"Per forming 
Arts Activ- 
ities at DC 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 



3 . Learning 
Resources 

^The Library: 
I nno va t i ve 
Networking to 
Retain 

Students and 
Increase QPA 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 



Coa t 



117.00 
4,421.50 
8 ,833 . 00 
( a I located) 

$3,685. 50« 
(expended ) 



463 
5.051 



32 



5.514.58 



Ob I ec t t ve 

T o a t t r a c t 
minor i t y 
students into 
per form! ng arts 
activities in an 
effort to 

« 

encourage active 
participation in 
Co I I ege activi- 
ties and to dis- 
solve f ee I i ngs 
of alienation 



To initiate an 
extended library 
or i e n t a t ion 
course in con- 
junction with a 
Co I I ege Pr ep 
reading course 
in order to af- 
fect retention 
and QPA 



Flesults/Statistical 
1 n f orma t i on 

Students partici- 
pated in at least 
two major produc- 
tions per term. 
S t uden t s imp r o ved 
their r ead i ng com- 
prehension, speak- 
ing ability and over- 
all self con f I dene e 
as r epor ted in s t u- 
performance evalua- 
tions and observa- 
tions by project 
coordinator . 

Of the 16 s tudeni s 
participating in the 
project, 43% c om- 
pleted the project; 
25% registered an 
average GPA of 2.35 



Re comma n da t i on for 
Institutionalization/ 
Office Respons i b I e 

Re coinmen da t i on s for 
developing an ongoing 
campus program wi M 
i ncor por a t ed in pro- 
jects final report 
I Project Coordinator) 



Objectives of this 
project should be 
incorporated into the 
1 -credit hour Library 
Orientation Course 
(L IS 200 1 ) . 
(Learning Resources 
Administrative Coordi- 
nating Council) 



»As of May 3 1. 1986 
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P f 9 i 9 c I / Y e a f . 

4 . Studen t 
Services 

Black Ma 1 e 
Student Com- 
mun i ty Men- 
t o r s h i o 
P r og r am 

:985-86 



14.554. 
( a I located) 

1 1 , 679 . 46« 
(expended) 



Qb J ec t i vfi 

To enroll 40-50 
black male stu- 
dents in the pro- 
gramand to re- 
tain a mini mum 
oi 80%. 
To a I I ow the 
black male stu- 
dents to inter- 
act with black • 
male profes- 
sionals f rom the 
c ommu n i t y . 

To provide neces- 
sary suppor t i n- 
eluding car eer 
deve I opmen t , aca- 
d em i c support 
services, faculty 
consultation. 

To mo t i va t e and 
inspire the stu- 
dents to achieve 
their educa- 
tional goal. 



Result s/S ta t I $ t I ca i 

1 n f Qffpa t i on 

The participatirig 
students recog- 
.nized gains in- 
personal and aca- 
demi c con f i dene 
Of the 50 studen«d 
Initially enrolled 
40 or 88% are still 
enrolled at the 
CO I I ege . The mean 
QPA is 2.03. Two 
students gr adu- 
a t ed , One s t uden t 
received a minority 
scholarship and will 
be a t tend I ng USF i n 
the Fall. The 
other student is 
currently enrolled 
in UNF. 

There we r e 50 com- 
munity mentors in- 
cluding 12 f r om 
the F JC faculty and 
staff. The total 
student-mentor match 
was 4 6. 



Recommenda t i on for 
Institutionalization 
Office ResDons i b I e 

The goa Is of the 
projects in Student 
Services are c omp I e- 
mentary Careful atten- 
tion should be focused 
on the degree of suc- 
cess and its total 
I mpa c t on black ma I e / 
f ema le retention. A 
Student Success pro- 
gram which incorpor- 
ates the ma j o r goals 
of each project should 
be implemented on each 
campus by designated 
program staff with 
instructional support, 
counselors serving as 
consultants. All 
students who mee t 
criteria wou Id be 
invited to partici- 
pate. 

Ex . Project Success 
at St Petersburg 
Junior Co I I ege . 
( Instruct ional 
Suppor t ) 



xAs of May 3 1, 1986 
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rf o iec t /Year 



Cos t 



Ob I ec t fc ve 



Jar ly Alert To identify and 

Monitorirg- assist minority 

Mentorship students in the 

Program. AA degree trans- 
fer p r ogr em in 

1983- 84 6,998.27 maintaining a 

1984- 85 7»274.64 QPA of 2 QO or 
1 985- 86 1 2,243.00 above . 

( a I located) 

7,2 72. 92* 
( expended) 



Career Goal To help minority 

Attainment students explore 

career options,* 

1964- 65 12,649.43 set realistic 

1965- 66 22,742.00 career goals and 

(allocated) provide career 
gu i dance and 
counseling to 
enab I e s t ude n t s 
to experience 
mo r e directed 
and measurable 
educat ional 
exper lence. 



*A$ of May 3 1, 1986 

8^ 
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Results/Statistical 

I n f orma t ; on 



Recommenda t i on for 
I ns t I t u t I ona I i za t ion/ 
Office Re pons i b t e 



^fter 'wo years, the 
SO participants we re 
assisted with tutor- 
i ng and other i ns t r uc - 
&uppor*. and thereby 
increased their QPA 
34% of 60 s tudents 
increased their QPA 
to 2.00 or abov e . 
Our i ng the third year, 
t^ie process of identi- 
of studoTits was broad- 
ened! however, person- 
nel resources were too 
limited to acc ommo date 
the targeted numbers 
OS stcdents. 



(See page 11) 



Our I ng the first y ear , 
32 males/57 f ema I e s 
completed the My Voca- 
tional S I t ua t i c ) ( MVS ) 
pretest. 56% com- 
pleted the ^os { test. 
At p r e t e s f , over 7 0% 
needed career assis- 
tances At post test 
on I y 42% of t he ma I es 
50% of the f ema I es 
needed career 
assistance. 



(See page 11) 



00 



Pro tec t /Yft^r 



Cos t. 



Ob I e c t i V a 



RARE. (Re- 
c r u i tmen t and 
Retention En- 
V I r o nme n t ) 

1964-86 3,893. 85 

1986-86 6,481.00 
(allocated) 

1 , 1 4 3 . 4 4 X 
(expended) 



To provide 
men tors, tutors, 
special adv I so r s 
for up to 40 
first-'time-in- 
co I I ege black 
students en- 
rolled in AA/AS. 
degree programs 



84 



*A6 of May 3 1, 1986 



Resul ts/Stat ist ical 
1 n forma t i on 



Recommenda t i on for 
Institutionalization 
Office ResDons i h I ^ 



At the end of the 
second year over 8 0% 
of the s t ude n t s either 
agr eed or s t r ong I y 
agreed that this ser- 
vice was wan ted or 
need by t hem . Ove r 
7 5% stated that the 
ac.ivities helped them 
t 0 con firm their 
career decisions over 
7 0% stated that they 
•know more about their 
major as a result of 
career exploration ^ 

At the end of the 
1st year , 32 of the 
40 students were 
retained t hr ough 
winter term. The 
mean GPA was 2.173. 
Dur I ng the second 
year , 38 s tuden t s 
participated in the 
project, some were 
returning students; 
others we re new 
students. 



(See page 11) 



(See page 11) 



Pf o lec t /Year Cos \ Qb ; ec t i ve 

III. Pre-College Programs 

A. College To focus on 

Reach-Out stronp^hening 
Program the educational 

mo t i va t i on and 
1964-65 40,202.60 preparation of 

3,160.00 low income or 
(allocated) educationally 
d i sadvan t agsd 
3,03 7.6 4 s tuden t s in 
(expended)* grades 10-12 



F.A.M E.-- To introduce 

Format for minority and low 

Affecting inc ome high 

Minority school juniors 

Enrollment and seniors of 

average ability 

1964- 85 2,596.66 to the college 

1965- 66 6,997.00 campus and to 

(allocated) their poter^tial 
for b e c om i n g 
5,356.93 successful. 
( expended )* 
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*As of Ma 3 1, 1966 



Resu Its/Statisticdl 
1 n f Q rma t I on 



Re c omme n d a t i on for 
Institutionalization 
Office Resppns:ble 



During the first Develop one or a 

year, 119 high series of summer or 

schools students spring pre-college 

participated in the programs whiCi^ 
proQram. 34 of the exposes minority 
54 seniors enrol- stuuents to aM 

led in FJC for Fall facets of college 
Teri.i 1 9 65. life. 

( I ns t r uc t I ona I 
'During the second Supporti Enroll- 

year, 59 high ment Services) 

s choo I students 
participatedi13 
of the 2 1 sen i or i 
projected that they- 
wou Id enroll dur- 
ing Fall Term 1 986 

Dur i ng t he f I r s t ( See M I -A) 

.year, 91 studentd 
app I i ed ( 4 7 enrol- 
led! 29 comp I e t ed s 
2 3 were 6;wa r de d 
tuition grants to 
cover the cost of 
K'^ollege credit 
courses. The funds 
we r e dona ted by 
per sons f r om the 
faculty, staff, and 
admi n i s t r a t i on as 
wdll as from commu- 
nity organizations. 



During the second 
year, 96 students 
app lied I 47 enrolled; 
24 completed; 21 were 
awar ded tuition 
g r an ( s . 



Recommenda t i on for 
Resutts/Statisticai Institutionalization/ 
Pr 0 I9C t /Ya^ f Cqs t Qb lec t ) ve > n forma t i on Office Respons I b I » 

C. Destination To recruit up to Morethaal/2 (Seelll-A) 

Graduation: SO recent high enrolled in FJC, 

"FJC Is school graduates Fall 1984. Most of 

the Place to attend a six- thase students are 

for Me" week summer ses- participating in the 

sionatFJCand RAREproject. 
1964-85 3,202. 3e participate ir 

reading ana 

study skills 

preparation for 

col lege 



Summer To provide sci-* Students appreci- (See lll-A) 

Sc.^nce entific experi- ated using the ad- 

ences beyond vanced labs and 

1964-65 4,994.00 what is avail- library, 

(allocated) able to high 

school students. 

4,314 .27 
( expended) 

ACT Prepa- To prepare 17 of 34 students (See lll-A) 

ration students to take \Nt\o took the final 

Seminars and score well test showed im~ 

on the ACT proved scores "^n at 

1984-85 3,382.67 least one of 3 sub- 

tests. 



*As o * May 3 1 , 1986 
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Pf 0 lec t/Yeaf Cos t 

V . Ge n 6 r a I Wo r k s hop s 

A. CLAST 

Assurance 
Exami na- 
t 1 on 



1964 



Rft t en I ion 
Wor K shop 
f Of Adm • n - 
i s t r a I o r s / 
Facu I 1 y 

1964 



Classroom 
Strategies 
for Reten- 
tion 

1 9U5 



3,702.44 



t . 500 



460 



Qb I ec t i ve 



To develop pre- 
I I m i na r y CLAST 
examI nations for 
each Gene r a I 
Education course 
Identified with 
teaching sets of 
CLAST skills. 

To des I gn and 
staff a workshop 
for faculty and 
admlni strators 
focus I n J on 
policies and 
practices which 
will I mp r 0 V e 
retention and 
increase the 
n umbe r of black 
g r a dua t e s . 

To bring stu- 
dents and facul- 
ty together in 4 
f 0 r urn to 
s e n s 1 t t y e 
faculty to 
specific student 
needs . 



Re su I I s /S t a t I s t 1 ca I 
I n f Q rma t I on 



CLAST assurance lest 
IS administered in 
designated classes 
during ^inal week of 
classes. 



The workshop attend- 
ees were addressed 
by I ead 1 ng retention 
specialist. Dr . Lee 
Noel, and p.esented 
with Information 
f r om pub I i ca t 1 on s 
including Beal /Noe I 
What Works in 



Stu- 



dent Re t ftfi t 1 on 



The workshop attend- 
ees listened and 
responded to student 
needs and concerns 
and established a 
list of short-term 
goals to be imple- 
me n t e d . 



Recomme n(5a t i 0 n for 
Institutionalization/ 
Office Responsible 



Records of scores and 
follow-up data should 
be collected through 
theefforts of the 
r e commended Academi c 
Research Office. 
(Instructional 
Suppor t ) 

I mp I eme n t tested 
s t a t e g i e s . 



Imp I emen t tested 
strategies and in* 
volve I ultywho 
cou I d benef it the 
mo s t from 
suggestions. 
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00 



Mi 



Pf 0 l^ct/Jffaf CQS t Ob iec t i ve 
V. Administrative 

A. Co liege- Tohirea spe- 

wide cialis^to coor 

Minority d i na t e and 

Recruit- monitor all SPD 

meni and program develop 

Retention ment activities 

Effort related tore- 

crui tment/reten 

ie83-94 10.206.71 tion of mincri- 

1984- 85 24,614.02 ties. 

1985- 86 29.481.00 



Student To provide re- 

Success placement funds 

Project for faculty per- 

son on release 

1985-86 9.940. time to review 

C a I * oca I ed ) col legewide 

retention-re I ated 
activities and 
make reconMenda- 
tlons. 



Results/Statistical 
I n f o f ma t I on 



Recommendd tion for 
I ns t I t u t I ona I i za t i on/ 
Office Responsible 



3 projects have 
been approved for 
t he 1 986-87 year . 



Continue with cur- 
rent level of mon i 
toring and estab- 
lish guidelines in 
conjunction with 
.t he Imp I emen t a t i on 
Plan for the 
Florida Equity Act 



The project coordi- 
nator: 

- inltiat'^d a series 
of discussions with 
specific committees 
and councils focus- 
ing of retention 
concerns. 

- consulted with se- 
lected prOj9ct coordi- 
nators to develop mid- 
term student success 
workshops; 

- prepared and presented 
Issues Paper to the 
President's Manage- 
ment Team; 

- conducted a faculty 
survey and non- 
returiilng student 
survey; 

- established a Student 
Success Adv I sory 
Com«Ittee. 



The final r ecom- 
mendations are 
s umma r i z e d in the 
report entitled: 
Student Success 
Is Our Mission. 
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RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION PROJECTS 



The following general recommendations are offered to develop ways to 
provide continuity for future projects: 

1. Project Coordinators should consult with the Equal Access/Equal 
Opportunity and Institutional Research Offices for assistance 
in assessing project needs and guidance in compiling data on 
* s t uden t s . 

. Project Coordinators should establish a Project Review Team 
composed of content area faculty and administrators, EA/EO 
and SPO committee representatives. 

3. EA/EO Staff should make the Recruitment and Retention Projects 
Sumnia''y Report available to project originators for background. 

4. EA/EO and SPO Staff should provide m i n i -wo r k s ho p s for project 
originators to review standard research procedures. 



Refer to Section IV of this report for the specific recommendations 
forinstitutionalization. 



Br e nda R . S immon s 
Student Success Office 
June 1986 



SECTION V 

Implementation Plans for Retention Strategii 
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Implementation Plan 



The Student Success Advisory Committee, organized by the Student 
Success Project Coordinator, met in February of 1986 to review the 
strategies outlined in the attached Student Success: Retention Issues 
Paper.* The Committee was organized into study groups Co establish 
Implementation Plans for 1985-87. The Committee members are listed 
below: 



Name Title/Area Campus 
Career Employees 

Ayers, Pamela Financial Aid DTC 

Jackson, Xavietta Early Alert Advisor NC 

Kreinest, Judy SPD Project Coordinator CAB 

May, Meltonia SPD Project Coordinator CAB 

Minor, Tonnie Disabled Student Services NC 

Straus, Jacinta Advisor /Communications Lab SC 

Sumner, Sue Admis'^ions Services CAB 

Faculty 

Bennett, Del Biology DTC 

Commons, Mike Math/Physics SC 

Fishei, Linda Humanities KC 

Grant, Antonia English SC 

Hill, Susan Reading SC 

Thompson, Donald Humanities SC 

Touchton, Reginald ' Social Science KC 

Patterson, Jerry Counselor NC 

Walker, Geraldine Advisor KC 



Administrators 

Elizabeth Cobb 
John Farmer 
Margaret Griffin 
Gary Harr 
Charlotte Minter 
Jeff Stuclanan 
Matilda Girardeau 
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* See Appendix E 



Dean/Career DTC 

Dean/ Academic Advisement SC 

Assistant Registrar CAB 

Dean/ Student Development NC 

Dean Enrollment Services CAB 

Institutional Research CAB 

Assistant Dean of Science NC 
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IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 



Strategy #1 - Reconvene/reconstitute the retention sub-conunittee to consider 
ways to refine each employee group's responsibility to student 
success and to dsvelop appropriate objectives to increase re- 
tention. 



Target Populations - All students 

Biickground - Current literature on student success/retention resoundingly 
suggests, the formation of campus retention committees. Col- 
leges which have increased student retention owe some measure 
of success to the commitment of committee persons to fostering 
a student-oriented environment. 

Completion 

Date - On-going 



Office 

Responsible- Instructional Support 



'Action Steps 

1. Elect campus representatives by discipline/employee category 

2. Conduct regular meetings of representatives with campus reten- 

tion counselors to discuss attrition/success data and other concerns. 

3. Develop mechanism to inform faculty, staff and administrators of 

status of students especially those in high risk groups. 

Success Indicators 

1. A more informed faculty and staff 

2. On-going development of intervention strategies which address 

target populations 

3. Decrease in the number of students who leave the college due 

to factors which can be controlled 
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IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 



Strategy #2 - Determine the College's definition of student success, 
attritionCpositive and negative) > retention(within and 
outside the classroom), retention-related activities, 
per sis tors , drop-outs , stop-outs . 

Target Populations - All Students 



Background - The College's definition of the terms reflect the defini- 
tions found in the literature written by specialists such as 
Alexander Astin, J. P. Bean, Lee Noel, John Roueche, Donald 
Kester, Oscar Lenning, Philip Beal, Vincent Tinto, et.al. 

Completion 

Date - June, 1986 



Office 

Responsible- Student Success Office 



Action Steps 

1. Review current literature ( See Review of the Literature section 

Student Success is Our Mission Report.) 

2. Examine Institutional data 



Success Indicators 



1. Ability to identify students in risk categories ( See Summary of 
Recommendations from Student Success is Our Mission Report) 
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IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 



Strategy 92 - Determine the reason why the College needs to establish 
a student success program. Establish a process for in- 
stitutionalization. 

Target Populations - All Students 



Background - A long range recommendation to the Recruitment and Reten- 



tion Task Force( 1984-85) was the development of a Student 
Success Office Project supported by SPD and staffed by a 
faculty member on release time. The goals of the project 
were to provide follow-up of the short term recommendations, 
to identify research needs for retention efforts, to de- 
velop ways to provide continuity to retention projects and 
to develop means to provide consistent awareness of re- 
tention issues. 



Office 

Responsible Student Success 
Action Steps 

See Summary of Recommendatons from final report: Student Success is 
Our Mission 



Completion 
Date 



June, 1986 
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IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 



Strategy #4 - Establish a Student Success Office with components in 
student services* instructional services as well as on 
the campuses. 

Target Populations - All students 

Background - For the past three years ^ the primary retention activities 



have been funded through SPD projects designed to retain 
black students. Several effective strategies to retain 
black students and consequently all students have come 
from these experimental projects. A proposal was m^de 
to the Vice President of Student Development Services 
designed to institutionalize the Student Success Program 
by creating a collegewide Director or Assistant Dean for 
Student Success Programs who would report to the Dean of 
Instructional Support. The Assistant Dean would be res* 
ponslble for reports required by the State Board of Com- 
munity Colleges, for developing a sound research and data base 
for the college's retention program and for the development 
and monitoring of the on-going campus retenion activities. 
The campus programs would be implemented with the assistance 
of assigned counselors, advisers, faculty, staff and Assis- 
tant Deans from Instructional Affairs. 



Office 

Responsible - Vice President Student Development Services 
Action Steps 

1. Coordinate with Institutional Research and the Information 

Services to establish student tracking systems. 

2. Establish articulation systems for dissemination and discus- 

sion of attrition data. 

3. Develop appropriate intervention programs for targeted students. 



Completion 
Date 



December, 1986 
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Implementation Plan 
Strategy #4 



Success Indicators 



1. Collegewide student tracking system will be functional and regu- 

larly monitored. 

2. College staff will be regularly informedt 

3. Target populations will be systematically guided towards suc- 

cessful completion of programs. 
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LMPLEMENTATION PLAN 



Strategy #5 - Develop a good research and data base for the on-going 
study of student life. 



Target Populations - All Students 



Bc^ckground - Within the past twelve years, Institutional Research has 
conducted two surveys of non-returning students, once in 
1974 and again in 1980. In March, 1986, the Student 
Success Project Coordicator sent a survey to the Fall, 
1985 students who did not re-enroll during the Winter, 1986 
term. Of the 5692 students sho did not re-enroll, six 
percent (6Z) or 365 graduated. The rc^sponses returned 
from the survey totaled 805 or an 18% return rate. The 
results of the survey will present a profile of the between 
term attrited student. Recommendations will be joade from 
the findings. ( See Final Report: Student Success is Our 
Mission) 



Completion 

Date - On-going 

Office 

Responsible - Instructional Support 
Action Steps 

1. Analyze all GER programs with enrollments over 1000 students per 

term. These programs have the highest enrollments and the lowest 
svccess rates. Determine what trends, if any, can be observed in 
these courses. 

2. Analyze the retention of those students in GER courses who receive 

NP, W or F grades. Determine the subsequent drop-out rate of 
students in each of these categories. Determine what percent 
of these students retake the same course the following term. 

3. Require students who drop courses to complete a questionnaire 

in an effort to determine what impact the quality of instruction, 
delivery of services, etc. had on their decision. 

4. Use data from entry-placement testing to be used in determining 

courses to be offered. 
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FURTHER RESEARCH NEEDS 

1. Analyze courses with high withdrawals so that instructional support 
systems can be developed to increase student competency levels. Pre- 
viously identified courses are: 

Accounting 
Biology 
*Chemistry 

^Computer Programming 

*Calculus 

*Pre-Calculus 

*College Mathematics 

*Physical Science 

*Physics 

*Statistics 

(Courses were identified in Institutional Research Reports: College Credit 
Class Size and Withdrawal) 

2. Analyze College Preparatory and CLAST Preparatory Courses, especially 
those with high numbers of withdrawals and non-punitive grades. The courses 
are: 

ENC 0002 Introduction to Composition 

ENC 1101 English Composition I 

ENC 1102 English Composition II 

REA 0010 Developmental Reading 

R£A 1305 College Reading Techniques 

MAC 1104 College Algebra 
*MAT 0003 General Mathematics 
*MAT 0024 Elementary Algebra 

MAT 1033 Intermediate Algebra 

MGF 1204 College Mathematics 

STA 1014 Elementary Statistics 

* Equity Targeted Courses(See Florida Community College's Implementation Plan 
for the Florida Educational Equity Rules) 



IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 



Strategy #6 - Develop a coordinated system to research, develop and 
implement strategies to increase retention of students 
found in specific target groups as well as in low reten- 
tion courses* 



Target Population - Black Students, Hispanic Students, FTIC, College 
prep. Returning Adults, Transfer Students, Undecided, 
Other. 



Background - The purpose of strategy #6 is to develop a coordinated 

system to (a)research, (b)develop and (c) implement stra- 
tegies to achieve the following objectives: 

1. To increase retention of students found in specific target 
groups. 

I:. To increase retention in low retention courses* 

According to Stakenas (1986), reforms enacted by the Florida Legis- 
lature such as the RAISE bill to improve student performance in English, 
math and science, and the CLAST test clearly suggest that. Florida is in 
the midst of a quality crisis in public education. liispite of these 
reforms, the question still remains: Why is school luiprovement in Florida 
progressing at such a slow pace ? Tliis quest?.on was explored March 14-15 ♦ 
1986 at a Decision^riented Research Conference conducted by the Florida 
Institute of Education, University of North Florida. Participants repre- 
sented the state Qhiversity system, department of education and the com- 
munity college system. 

Decision-oriented research, in contrast to conclusion oriented 
research, is client-centered inquiry that is performed for educators 
(administrators and classroom instructors) to help them make informed 
decisions. The FIE project is a result of state University System 
Education Program Revi^'.v Team recommendation, which "found little to 
suggest that decision-oriented research is bing taught in graduate 
education courses or being implemented in the shcools." 

Cooley, Stakensas and other experts attending the conference 
stated repeatedly that data collected locally and reported to the 
state primarily as a result of legislative mandates will not be of 
significant value until such data are used by the system for sc hool 
improvement . According to Cooley, decision-oriented research requires: 

1. agreement on indicators of system performance 

2. measurement of system performance 

3. management information systems 

4. monitoring of system performance 
5* needs assessment 

6. decision making 



Stra* V #6 continued, • • 
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Rogers, DOE, presented the following format to Introduce and inform 
administrators, faculty and other decision makers cf the value of client- 
centered information; 







/ © 








® 


1 V 


[4e«Js J. / 

Bisks'^ / 



DECISION-ORIENTED RESEARCH offers the greatest potential as a source 
of solutions to educational problems at the community college. For ex- 
ample, after attending the conference, I read the Academic Issues Survey 
distributed by the Instructional Network from a different perspective 
(attached). Two questions surfaced in my mind: (1) what information do 
I have other than personal opinion to support my decision and what infor- 
mation do I need to make a valid decision or what standards or indicators 
will I use? The survey items and other instructional problems relevant 
to student success need to be identified and follow the decision-oriented 
educational research (DOER) process. 



Completion 
Date 



- June, 1987 



Office 

Responsible - FJC Institute for Instructional Research and Practice 
(Proposed) 



Action Steps 

The six steps listed in the wheel above could be instituted to 
inform faculty and policy makers of the retention rate of specific 
target groups in a given discipline. An awareness followed by conceptual 
knowledge of the retention problem should lead to the development of 
programs and courses to improve student performance. This effort could 
best be coordinated by an institute designed to generare and disseminate 
decision oriented Information in collaboration with Institutional research 
and the Student Success office. Results of a faculty development activi- 
ties study In the Illinois Community College system suggested that faculty 
development to Improve instruction and learning particularly at the com- 
munity college level can best be achieved by "regular campus programs on 
teaching and leamlngt coordinated by an institute, supported out of the 
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Strategy #6 continued... 



general budget and sustained primarily by faculty themselves." 

The FJC INSTITUTE FOR INSTRUCTIONAL RESEARCH AND PRACTICE proposed 
by Girardeau is a coordinated plan to address scholarly re^search directed 
toward improvement of instruction and learning. The research design 
presented below to implement STRATEGIC #6 is a type of activity to be 
organized by the institute. The fJC/SPD, College of Education, UNF and 
the Florida Institute of Education housed at UNF. 
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IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 



Strategy #7 - Develop policies and programs desigm»d to encourage 

student persistence especially noting points when the 
decision to drop-out may be greatest. 

Target Populations - All Students 



Background - Since 1983, FJC has engaged in deliberate efforts designed 



to impact the recruitment and retention of black students. 
Thirty (30) recruitment and retention projects have been 
implemented from 1983 to the present, 16 of which have 
focused on retention of black students. Provisions of the 
1983 State Board of Education ruling designated that twenty- 
five per cent (25Z) of staff and program development (SPD) 
funds be allocated for black recruitment and retention 
activities. The success of a number of the recruitment 
projects has impacted FJC's move to reach its go*»l of 
parity of enrollment between black and white students. 
The success noted in individual retention projects have 
highlighted the need for coordination of efforts', (See 
Recruitment/Retention Projects Section of "Student Success 
is our Mission" final report. 



Office 

Responsible - Student Development; Staff and Program Development; 
Academic Affairs 



Action Steps 

1, Develop programs based on need as indicated by established 
process of data collection. (Strategy //5 & 6) 

2, Develop a system of review and evaluation to be provided 
by representatives of the faculty, SPD, EA/EO and Student 
Success Advisory Committees. 



Completion 
Date 



On-going 



ERLC 
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IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 



Strategy #8 - Review and revise the early alert system for the 
identification of students experiencing academic 
difficulty. 



Target Populations - Students with GPA less than 2.00 and/or students 
referred by faculty. 



Background - The activities at the College focused on early identify • 
cation of students have been varied. The Early Alert 
Program at North Campus is in its third and final year 
as SPD funded project. Students who have a GPA of less 
than 2.0 are referred to the EAP Advisor ior individual 
assistance. The fifty students targeted in the first 
two years of the project showed some measurable increases 
in GPA. For the other students at North Campus as well 
k3 the other campuses, the Early Alert System is executed 
mainly by the counselors who receive a listing nf students 
Achieving a GPA below 2.00. Counselors send letters to 
these students informing them of the various support 
services available. In addition, the ALERT system piloted 
at Kent Campus was desfgned to improve the systematic 
communication between faculty and counselors. All these 
efforts have been functioning simultaneously, but the need, 
to coordinate efforts and sophisticate the system has 
surfaced. 



Completion 

Date - On-going 



Office 

Responsible - Instructional Support and Student Development and Services 

Action Steps- Revision of the Early Alert System should incorporate the 
the collected effort of faculty, counselors, and student 
services, working together in the following procedure: 

A. Early detection in the classroom, initiated by the instructor. 

1. The instructor will develop strategies to be us*'*^ as early 
warnings of skill deficiencies that may hinder student 
performance. 

2. The instructor will inform students of the various services 
avail^lde for assistance - Learning Lab etc. - And closely 
scrutinize the student's use of these services. 
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Strategy 8 continued... 



3. The instructor will maintain continuous communication with 
service personnel regarding the student's progress. 

B. Early detection initiated by counselors , 

*After the initial letter to student achieving a GPA below a 2.0, 
counselors will impleiLant these follow-up activities. 

1. They will call students who do not respond to the initial 
letter. Such caxis must result in direct conversation with 
the, stiidents and appointments for consultation. 

2. Upon alerting instructors to the student's failing GPA, the 
counselor will request periodic progress reports based upon 
the teacher's evaluation of the student's performance. 

C. Early detection college-wide . Each campus must institute an 
overall network of individuals working for student success, 
spearheaded by a Student Success Office on each campus. 
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IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 



Strategy //9 - Encourage and provide incentives for faculty, staff 

and administrators to serve as mentors to student and/or 
to extend themselves to students outside of their 
regular work environments • 



Target Populations - Black Students, Hispanic Students, FTIC, College 
Prep, Returning Adults, Transfer Students, Undecided, 
Other. 



Background - For some time, consideration has been given to the 

encouragement of laculty and staff to establish relation- 
ships with students outside of the regular work environ- 
ments. Presently, faculty/staff sponsors of clubs and 
organizations provide a small degree of emphasis necessary, 
When the benefits of such associations are considered as 
an aid in increasing retention, the establishment of an 
award program for good mentoring can provide necessary in- 
centives as well as tangible monetary reward. 



Ccmpletidn 
Date 



- Lacember 1986 for proposal 



Office 
Responsible 



- Instructional Support 



Action Steps 
1 



2. 
3, 



Generate data to support key areas of need and interest among 
faculty/staff and student. 

Exhaust possibilities for funding. 

Establish methods of recognitior. for recipients (i.e. Local, 
State and/or National Awards Program). 



Success Indicators 

1. Students will feel more of a sense of belonging to this multi- 
campus commuter institution, this enhancement will aid reten- 
tion. 

2. Faculty will be tangibly rewarded for their efforts beyond the 
classroom. 
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IMPLEMENTATION PLaN 



Strategy #10 - Encourage students to confer with faculty and/or counselors 
before withdrawing from classes and develop a collegewide 
policy regarding exit interviews. 

Target Populations - Black Students, Disabled Students, ESL Students, 

College Prep* Retumiing Students, and Undecided Students. 



Background - The top five reasons why students withdraw from courses are 
the following: 

- inadequate study time/job conflict 

- expectation of low grade 

- too far behind in assignments 

- personal responsibility conflict 

According to the January^ 1985 Institutional Research Report 
entitled '^Reasons Why Students Withdraw From Courses," 
Although some of thse top factors are seemingly beyond the 
control of the College, a policy requiring exit interviews 
between withdrawing students and faculty* or counselors could 
reveal reasons which can be controlled. Then the numbers- - 
of students withdrawing within and between terms could be 
decreased. 

At Florida Junior College, in Winter Term 1986, out of 13,655 
students enrolled, 2,660 withdrew from at least one class. 
Out of 31, 985 grades, 4,054 withdrawal grades were posted. 

Completion 

Date - Exit interviews should be in effect by Fall Term 1986. 



Office 

Responsible - Instructional Support 



Action Steps 

To Implement this process, support staff should be added or someone 
identified on each campus. These people will work on their respec- 
tive campus to f acilitace/coordlnate the functions for student 
success. Student Ambassadors, student assistants, etc. may be 
utilized to carry out exit interviewa. 

During the exit interviews 

- recommendations should be made exploring options for the 
student to remain in school 

ER?C III 
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Strategy #10.. • 



- a form should be signed by the interviewer and the student 
outlining the reason (s) for withdrawal 

- recommendations should be made that could facilitate the 
student's return to FJC 



Success Indicators 

The success will be measured in the reduction of total withdrawals, 
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IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 



Strategy #11 • Develop a personalized tracking system to monitor the 
progress from the point the student declares a goal 
to the point of achievement. 



Target Populations - Black Students, Disabled Students, ESL Students, 

College Prep, Returning Students and Undecided Students* 



Background - The National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
reports that data necessary for a tracking database in- 
cludes: 

- full cohorts of students (Ex. Entering Freshman) 

- deterainatJ.on of length of time students will be 
tracked 

- designation of database format 

- data elements could include (a) demographic information 
including student number, date of birth, ethnic code, 
high school graduation, prior college, financial aid 

. status, femployment, student objective; (b) students 
declaration of program each term (c> credit hours 
attempted/earned/GPA, academic standing. 

Completion 

Date - A personalized tracking system should be in effect by the 

end of Winter Term 1987. 



Office 

Responsible - Instructional Support 



Action Steps 

1. Extended orientation programs should be established on campus to 
meet the needs of different students (i.e. disabled students, 
adult learners, ESL students, etc). This should be a required 
college credit course. 

2. Master Student classes should be offered on each campus to 
reinforce/teach various skills such as study skills, time 
managemrat. test taking, etc. Meeting students on a weekly 
basis will track their progress through the term, 

3. Make available a mencorship program for student support. 

a. Study program on North Campus for consideration of 
iniplemenCation on all campuses. 
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Identify groups for participation in this program, 
c. Mentors should be selected from FJC staff, 

4, Establish an Adult Student Lounge on each campus that vllJ 
offer the adult learner: 

a, a place for quiet group study, 

b, interaction with other adult students. 

c. information exchange (child care services, transportation, 
career opportunities, job placement, scholarship oppor- 
tunities, etc) 

d. a contact person who will be stationed in the lounge at 
specified hours of the day and evening, 

5', Implement an Award's Day program on each campus to honor/ 
recognize students for their achievements, (Study program 
on Downtown Campus as a model for other campuses,) 



Success Indicators 

Success of this will be indicated by a decrease in total withdrawals. 



o 
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IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 

Strategy #12 - Monitor the implementation of the proposed standards 
of progress with emphasis on researching and deve- 
loping more effective intervention strategies. 

Target Population - All Students 



Background - The Standards of Academic Progress proposal has twice 

passed the Campus and Collegewide Curriculum Committees" 
Progress on the implementation is in abeyance because a 
recommendation to appoint a committee to research feasi- 
bility and implementation of intervention strategies as 
required by the Proposed Standards of Academic Progress. 



Completion 
Date 



- On-going 



Office 

Responsible - 



Instructional Support 



Action Steps 

To be determined when proposal to include intervention strategies 
is submitted. 
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IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 



Strategy //13 - Develop through Faculty Senate, a definitive position 
statement and/or recommendation on necessary policies 
and rules regarding student success issues such as 
class attendance, student expections, grading system 
and academic advisement. 



Target Populations • All Students 



Background - The 1985 Faculty Senate Committee on Student Services 
- and Development recommended that a policy on student 
attendance be fonuulated. The recommendation did not 
pass. The 1986 Committee is formulating a recommenda- 
tion regarding advisement/support accommodations for 
foreign students, development of mentorship program 
and dissemination zo faculty of routine, useful infor- 
mation on students. The formulation of recommendations 
has been deferred to the Fall Term, 1986. 



Completion 
Date 



- To be determined' at a later date. 



Office 

Responsible - Faculty Senate Committee on Student Services and 
Development. 



Action Steps 

To be determined at a later date. 
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IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 



Strategy #14 - Promote caring attitudes (e,g, weekly newsletter, 
telephoning of students, informational pamphlets), 



Target Populations - All Students 



Background -» Successful retention programs utilize the above strategy 
to keep the issues of retention before the college 
community. The college-wide adoption of the slogan 
"Student Success Is My Mission" has been an initial 
move toward the promotion of caring attitudes. Further 
efforts can provide a visual and verbal means of pro- 
moting opportunities for all college personnel, in- 
cluding students, to become actively involved in main- 
taining a high level of enthusiasm for education. 



Comple tiou 
Date 



- On-going 



Office 
Responsible 



- Instructional Support 



Action Steps 

!• Penise existing publications disseminated on a regular basis 
to college populations. 

2, Determine the best method and type of information to be in- 
cluded in promotional brochures, 

3, Coordinate efforts wxth collegers Informational Services Staff, 
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IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 



Strategy //15 - Build a community /success culture beginning with first 
time in college students spread to other target groups 
(e,g, extended orientation courses, tutoring, mentor- 
ing and other outreach. 



Target Population(s) - Black Students, Hispanic Students, Fl'IC, College 
^Prep, Returning Adults, Transfer Students and Undecided, 



Background » See Attachment 
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STAFF AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT I'ROJECT PROPOSAL 



DIRECTIONS: 



Read APM Section concerning Program Development 
Projects. Note there are several categories. You 
must decide which type of project you are plannir-g. 



CHECK TY?E OF PROJECT X Program Design 



.Mixed Media 
'support 



Course Design 



.Instructional 
"support 

.Instructional 
"support 



NAME OF PROJECT 
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Project Overview; The purpose of this project is the design, 
development, implementation and coordination of a program to 
help assure the educational success of new entering college 
credit students. The primary components of this program will 
be: 

1. An improved new student admissions process; 

2. A half -day new student orientation program; 

3. A college credit "New Student Seminar"; 

4. Proactive response to nsw student needs (STARS); 

5. Institutional adoption of a set of "Stud<?nt Goals/Out- 
comes"; ^ ^ ^ 

6. Adoption of a comprehensive model of student development. 

Expected outcomes include increased student retention, 
increased student awareness of services and resoui-ces, 
increased student satisfaction, enhanced student development, 
increased institutional awareness of student development 
goals, and enhanced slcill levels of staff involved in the 
above listed components. 

Verify the Weed for this Prelect: Annual studies conducted by 
the Office of Institutional Research bave consistently 
verified a laclc of student awareness related to student 
services, less than optimal utilization of these services, • 
and (in some cases) less than satisfactory -ratings of student 
satisfaction. Currently students receive only a rudimentary 
introduction to college policies and there is no collegewide 
programmatic response to the developmental needs of students. 
Responses based upon a reactive delivery system have proven 
to be inadequate; a prograuii such as the one herein proposed 
would instituta a proactive, programmatic, and collegewide 
response to student needs. 

In addition, this project is designed to integrate those 
service and instructional components that are the keys to a 
support system for new students. Research has shown that new 
students often make a decision whether or not to continue in 
school within the first few weeks of their initial term. 
This fact suggests that a "front loading" of services and 
support is necessary to impact student success. Research has 
also cleai lY demonstrated the viability of student 
development (i.e., "New Student Seminar") courses as a 
mechanism to influence student development and retention. 

The ACT National Center for the Advancement of Educational 
Practices conducted a study of 44 educational institutions to 
determine the factors related to student success. The 
results of this study were published in an ACT report (titled 
Increasing Student Competence and Persistence ) which included 
the following recommendations: 

"Probably the single most important move an institution 
can make to increase student persistence to graduation is 
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to ensure that students receive the guidance they need 
at the beginning ot the journey through college... New 
student orientation should begin well before students 
arrive on campus auid should continue as a formal course 
during the first term on campus." (Emphasis added.) 

« 

In another research report, published in the Journal of 
College Student Personnel (November, 1980), indicated that 
many students reported the following reasons for poor 
academic performance: 

"Failure to schedule ray time wisely" 

"Poor stud^ .abits" 

"Difficulty in taking examinations" 

"Failure to learn how to study well" 

These are slcills that are vital to a student's success in any 
program of study. They are fmidamental academic slcills — same 
as writing, accounting, or computer literacy. 

The provision of a new-student support system is clearly 
congruent with the mission and goals of FJC. The FJC Mission 
Statement includes a dedication to "Fostering the realization 
of human potential ... opportunities for the realization and 
emrichrcent of personal, academic and career goals. . .determin- 
ing the individual learning needs of students and attempting 
to meet these needs." In addition, the FJC Institutional 
Goals include the provision of "Innovation and 
experimentation in curriculum to meet individual. . .needs . " 

FJC's dedication to student success and retention is clearly 
and tangibly demonstrated by the dedication of resources to 
meet student needs. This project clearly deserves such 
support. 

At the end of the project, the evaluation will include an 
analysis of the need for continued staffing and, if 
justified, a request for approval of a "hard money" position 
would be forthcoming. 

Benefit to FJC; The needs of students will be met in a more 
consistent, efficient, and effective manner. This should 
lead to increased student satisfaction and retention. The 
training component of this project will serve to update the 
slcills of student services personnel and will involve them 
more directly in the instructional process. Such a program 
will also be the key to providing students with skills that 
will be valuable to them in their other classes, will enrich 
their college experience, and will provide the foundation for 
their intellectual, personal, social, and ethical 
development. As such, it would be the key to the formulation 
of a comprehensive student development program, including the 
adoption of a set of student goals /outcomes to guide 
Q institutional goals, policies, procedures and programming. 
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Objectives ; 

Planning (4-28-86 to 8-29-86 

The following list indicates some of the planning activities 
involved in this project. Persc»uiel indicated within 
parentheses will work with the faculty coordinator to 
accomplish these activities. It should be noted that 
counselors and other faculty will be involved at all stages 
of this proiect. 

1. Involvement of the Student Success Advisory Committee 
(see Attachment A for membership) as an oversight group. 
It is suggested that the Dean for Liberal Arts and 
Sciences be added to this group for this psurticular 
purpose (Dean of Student Development emd Services/Uean 
of Instructional Support and Student Services ) . 

2. Adoption of a comprehensive theoretical model of student 
development to guide prog am planning {Vice President of 
Student Development Services /Dean of Student Development 
and Services ) . 

3. Adoption of a comprehensive list of "Student Development 
Goals" based upon the model description 2. above 
(President, vice Presiden'. of Student Development 
Services/Vic^ President of Instructional and Community 
Af f airs /Presideut, Faculty Senate). 

4. Design of an enhanced student admissions /support system 
(Dean of Enrollment Services). 

5. Design of a half -day new-student orientation program 
(Dean of Student Development and Services/Dean of 
Community and Co-curricu.\ar Activities /other student 
deans ) . 

6. Design of a college credit "New Student Seminar" (see 
Attachment B for a draft course outline) {Dean of 
Student Development and Services/ other student develop- 
ment deans/ Dean of Liberal Arts and Sciences /Chair, 
Faculty Senate Curriculum Committee} . 

7. Training and preparation for the instruction and support 
involved in 6. above (see Attachment D for an outline of 
this process) {Director of Staff and Program 
Development} . 

8. Development of a raechemisra to implement the Student 
Assessment and Response System (STARS) with new students 
(see Attachment C) {Dean oi Student Development and 
Services} . 
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Implementation ( 9-1-86 to 12-19-86 

Those persons involved with the project coordinator in the 
planning stage will contir^ue their involvement to facilitate 
implementation as outlined below. 

1. Operationalization of the adopted model of student 
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development to impact planning, operations, policies, 
and procedures . • 

2. li-istitutiona^ization of the adopted Student Development 
Goals, including an active communication of same, to 
students, 'faculty, staff, administrators, etc. 

3. Implementation of a campus Admissions Office concept to 
suppvort new students through this stage of college 
entry. 

4. Implementation of a half -day new-student orientation 
program for colleg's credit students. 

5. Submission of a Hew Student Seminar course through the 
curriculum review process. 

6. Continued training and preparation required to offer a 
New Student Seminar course on a collegewide basis (see 
Attachment D). ~ 

7. Offering the New Student Seminar course on a trial 
basis, followed by collegewide implementation during the 
winter term. 

8. Integration of STARS into the new student orientation 
process . 

9. Ongoing coordination and evaluation. 

Evaluation Design: The following evaluation elements will be 
incorporated into the projectt 

1. Ongoing review by an Advisory Committee. 

2. Curriculum review process. 

3. Training evaluation by trainer and participants. 

4. Course evaluation by students. 

5. Course evaluation by instructors. 

6. Student Opinion Survey results of participant? (measur- 
ing awareness, utilization, and satisfaction variables). 

7. Design for a stuaent retention follow-up. 
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ADM(N!STRATIVF OFFICES 

50! WFST ST ME STREET 
J ACKSONVlLLi-. I LORIDA 3220: 
1904) 632-3224 



September 16, 1385 



Dear Faculty and Staff:. 

If you have had a chance to review the content of my 
Convocation address , you have observed that the idea of our 
mission at Florida Junior College is reinforced throughout. 
The mission is clear; we are here to develop students. Our 
concern is to create a studc-nt-oriented environment which 
will serve to stimulate f motivate and challenge every 
student encountered. 

I thank you for the role you have assumed in helping to 
assure that each student is successful. As we consider 
means by which to improve our delivery of services to 
students f I especially commend you for participating in the 
Retention Emphasis Week held last spring. Your suggestions 
are being handled with the greatest degree of care and 
attention as the attached report will demonstrate. 

I take this opportunity to share with you the status of 
the recommendations presented to the President's Management 
Team oy the retention group of the 1984-85 Recruitment and 
Retention Task Force. 

We appreciate any additional ideas and suggestions you 
may have and hope to hear from you as we actively address 
one of the greatest challenges facing Florida Junior College — 
student success. 




Charles C. Scenca 
President 



Attachr.enc 
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RETENTION (STUDENT SUCCESS OFFICE) ; PROGRESS REPORT 



During the Fall of 1984 ^ a Recruitment 2uid Retention 
Task Force, chaired by Interim President Lee Henderson met 
to focus on ways to improve recruitment and retention o£ 
students at Florida Junior College at Jacksonville (FJC) < 
The committee was fully representative of management, 
faculty and career personnel from each of the four campuses 
and College Administration* The* Task Force met several 
times before deciding to divide into two distinct groups — 
one to concentrate on recruitment, the other to explore ways 
to improve retention* 

The retention group engaged in several meetings examining 
the literature in the field of retention and discussing ways 
to implement recommendations of noted researchers* As an 
initial step, the retention group decided in the Spring of 
1985 to involve the entire College community — faculty, staff 
and students — in responding to three questions which solicited 
suggestions for ways to communicate a caring attitude to students* 
The retention .group reviewed, categorized and synthesized* tjie 
suggestions into five areas? instruction, academic advising 
and counseling, personal problems , administrative and 
finances* A summary set of recommendations was presented to 
the Task Force for short-term implementation* These 
recommendations have been monitored on a monthly basis by 
the President's Management Team (PMT) * 

For the long-range, it was recommended that a Retention 
Office (later to be named Student Success Office) be 
instituted to follow up on recommendations of the report as 
well as on some of the specific concerns voiced by 
respondents, to identify research needs for retention 
efforts, to develop ways to provide continuity to retention 
projects, to develop means to provide consistent awareness 
of retention issues, and to institutionalize ''student 
success** throughout the College* The project was set to be 
implemented on a pilot basis as an SPD project effective 
Fall Term 1985* 



Action Suir^marv 

The following represent the recommendations of the 
Recruitment and Retention Task Force and an "action" comment 
on the status of implementation to date* 
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ftgfeion 

The Student Success Office became operational as of August 23 ^ 1905^ with Ms, Brenda R. 
Simmons as Coordinator, Drs, Llghtfleld, Dassance, Dumbleton, and Mr, Jefferson were appointed as 
a supervisory task force with Drs, Bryant and Hill serving as consultants. The office is located 
In Educational Services Department at the College Administration Building (632-3326), 



SHORT-TERM IMPLEMENTATION 



I, Instruction 



Recommendation 

A) Provide Incentives for 
faculty to participate In 
professional development 
workshops which Increase 
their understanding of 
student needs. 



Action 

1) At the Fall Convocation^ full-time 
faculty participated In concurrent 
v;orkshops covering pertinent topics such as 
recrultm nt/retentlon strategies^ testing 
for retention, educational Issues for the 
90 'Sf course development resources and 
support. Discipline meetings were held in 
the afternoon. 



2) Approximately 400 part-time faculty 
participated in one of sixteen part-time 
faculty development workshops during 
winter, spring & summer of 1985, In 
addition, SPD has scheduled three separate 
adjunct faculty fall convocation sessions 
for which attendees will be compensated. 



B) Enforce the requirement 
that each student be given a 
course syllabus which clearly 
states the course objectives, 
standards, procedures, 
required assignments 
(including field trips), 
attendance and grading 
policies , Consideration 
should be given to 
distributing course outlines 
for each course taught. 



APM 09-0206, Vol, IX 
reflect the Intent o 
with the exception t 
course goals and ai^s 
ments remain permiss 
Senate action, Revl 
outlines have been d 
sets are available £ 
Instruction, 



has been modified to 
f this recommendat ion 
hat specification of 
igned coarse requlre- 
ive pending Faculty 
sed official coutse 
Istributed, and full 
rom each campus Dean of 



Rggoiwmendation 



XI. Academic 
Advising & 
Counseling 



A) Initiate systematic 
communication among students r 
counselors, and professors in 
order to Improve the accuracy 
and timeliness of inforii.ation, 
and to address academic 
problems of individuals and 
groups* 



B) Initiate a process for 
tracking student academic 
progress and provide appro- 
priate intervention and 
advisement • 



1. Plans call for the implementation of a 
Student Assessment and Response Syytem 
(STARS) dut^ng the winter term. This 
system will give students an additional 
opportunity to indicate their needs for 
various student development services. A 
computerized mailer will inform students of 
individuals on each campus (Counselors, Job 
Placement Specialists, etc.) who can 
provide the needed service. 

2. Field testing is planned for an early 
intervention system by which faculty can 
refer students about whom they have 
concerns to the Student Development Office. 
It is anticipated that this system can be 
placed in operation on all campuses. 

1. A student tracking system for 
occupational students has been proposed 
and, pending final review, will be 
implemented this year. 

2. Disabled Student Services is piloting a 
student tracking system on the North 
Campus . 



The Student Affairs Administrative Coordinating Council and the Instructional Affairs 
Administrative Coordinating Council will meet in October to review other possible responses 
regarding these recommendations. 



III. Administrative 



A) Review and improve the 
practices and procedures for 
registration. 




Several actions were accomplished to 
improve the fall term registration and 
other actions are planned for future 
implementation. iRegistration personnel 
wore name tags as one means of "human- 
izing** the registration process, and 
special efforts were made to Improve the ^ 
manual registration process. Additionally, ^ 
considerable attention was devoted to 
improving the computer support of tlie 
registration process and there was 

12lL 



B) Implement collegewide 
academic standardL of 
progress* 



C) Review & improve services 
which will help to 
communicate better with 
students. In particular, a 
highly visible information 
center should be provided on 
each campuFc This center 
should be staffed with 
courteous and well informed 
personnel during the days and 
evenings . 

D) Review and improve 
services that will provide ^ 
students better accessibility 
to the campuses — including 
such areas as trdosportation 
availability, campus signs 
and buildings markings, and 
the availability of campus 
maps* 



improvement in that regard* Perhaps most 
importantly a special Saturday registiatlon 
v/as added to the registration schedule and 
was quite successful* 

For the longer term, plans are underway to 
implement a delayed pay system, to expand 
telephone registration, and to move to a 
more "^continuous" registration process* 

A curriculum propoT^al v;as prepared and 
accepted through the curriculum process* 
An impact study was completed* The 
proposal will go back for curriculum review 
in light of the impact data analysis. 
Standards, if accepted, v/ould be 
implemented * 

Dr* Dassance is responsible for initiating 
a Telephone Information Center* A 
coordinator for the Center is currently 
being sought, and space has been found at 
Downtown Campus* 

The Admissions Services staff did serve as 
a temporary, and very successful, telephone 
information center during July and August 
in support of the fall term* 

A part of this recommendation has been 
implemented with temporary signs on a)l 
campuses for a trial period* 
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B) Provide as clean and 
orderly an environment as 
possible In all College 
facilities • 



IV, College Environ- A) Provide accessibility to 
meat and Inter- faculty^ staff, and 
action facilities for night 

students, off -campus 
students, and other special 
groups • 

B) Provide training for FJC 
personnel to enhance a 
student-centered attitude. 



C) Increase support of 
student activities as a means 
to keep students involved in 
the College and feel a part 
of it. 



V, Finance A) Seek the means Lo provide 

child care facilities for 
each campus. 




B) Review and revise the 
system for payment of tuition 
and fees in order to provide 
more flexibility. 

5 



Provosts have met and begun the process of 
structuring a collegewide Ambience 
Committee using as a nucleus Provost's 
Advisory Councils. Recommendations are to 
be submitted by November J • 

Committee has been appointed; progress 
report is expected by October ] • 



1) One major v;orkshop was held under the 
direction of Dean Campbell entitled "Career 
and Life Skills." Facilitator was Dr. 
Barbara Viniar, Assistant Dean at Rockland 
CC, Suffern, NY. 

2) A workshop for the Student Ambassadors 
Program was held in September entitled 
"Training Peer Helpers," conducted by Dr. 
Theodore Miller, University of Georgia. 

3) Planned for late fall: "New Growth 
Markets in Adult Learning," conducted by 
Wm. Draves, Director of Learning Resources 
Network, Manhattan, Kansas. 

In September, SGA presidents plan to attend 
annual leadership conference in Palm Coast. 
At this meeting they will plan the year's 
activities. An increased budget for 
on-campus programming has been approved. 

A proposal for the Downtown Campus was 
presented to the August 27 PMT meeting and 
is under consideration. 

PMT has endorsed the policy and directed 
that plans proceed for implementation. 
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PROJECT OVERVIEW 

Mission Statement 

The Student Success Office at F].orida Junior College was 
established out of a need to coordinate reteiiCion-related ac- 
tivities currently operating in the multi-campus setting* 
Florida Junior College recognizes the need to develop new 
systems which can facilitate the retention of students and 
provide greater sophistication in the monitoring of student 
progress* Further, Florida Junior College recognizes that tne 
institutionalization of student success is a process re- 
quiring the ongoing review and evaluation of the areas of 
** greatest concern to. students and the establishment of a net- 
work of responsibility for student success. 

« 

Project Overview 

The purpose of the project is to develop a proposal 
which outlines the systems necessary to insure the success of 
students at Florida Junior College. Insuring student^ success i^= a 
responsibility which demands the attention not only of the 
student but also of administration, faculty and career personnel. 
Everyone who influences the life of the student who is enrolled 
in an institution contributes to the retention of the student- 
The student success system at Florida Junior College should be 
aimed at creating a student-oriented environment capable of pro- 
viding various levels of successful experiences for students. 
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Goal: To review policies and practices that can facilitate 

the retention of students. 
Objectives: 

1) To determine from the retention projects funded 
by SPD those projects or aspects of projects to be 
recommended for institutionalization. 



2) To determine whether *th(S present levels of support 
services available .to ' students are adequate. 

3) In conjunction with college resource persons and 
departments propose a system of practices which 

are designed to enhance faculty /student interaction. 
(Ex. Workshops, Mentorship Program, Ombudsmanship 
Program) 



Goal: To propose a system of data collection and dissemination 
designed to provide routine, useful information about 
the retention of students. 

Objectives: 

1) To review present practices of \riformation collec- 
tion and dissemination at . ri i Junior College and 
at selected colleges and/or universities in the 
state. 

2) In consultation with institution resource persons 
most directly responsible for Lo'^menting a rtudent 
information system, propose a student moniucring/ 
tracking system. 
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Goal: To establish coinirunications systeirr to review aiid 

evaluate the factors that facilitate the retention of 
students. 

Objectives: 

1) To provide status reports on the progess of the recom- 
mendations of the retention sub-group of the Recruitment 
and Retention Ta-'c Force. 

2) To submit articles to and solicit articles for existing 
FJC publications. 

3) To initiate discussions of retention-related issues 

among existing college groups represented by committee/ 
council. 



4) To explore the best avenues to communicate to students 
the support services available within the College. 
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GoqU 
PImm 

whj jm enrolled in Florida Junior College: 



* Pletee cheek the imporUnce of the foilowin; reasons describing 



L IblMaorretruafori 
eiieer 


Very 

Important 


Importar^ 


Not 
ImporUnt 


2. Tbimpnife job skills 






16 


S. lb obtain a degree 




21 


13 


4. lb eapiore personal 
interests 






14 






14 
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NON^RETURNING STUBENT QITESTIONNAISE 

TALLY (Percentages) 

Academic Issues: Please 'ate yourself on the following: 

24. How certain wer9 you about your choice ofmajorf 

33^ (V Uncertain 37^ W^.*rtain 30^ (9 Very Certain 

IS, How chailenging did you find your dassee? 

^ W UnehaOengine ^ fiV ChaOenging 

ZL (9 Very Challenging 

26. How would you rate the quality ofinstruetion in your classes f 
^ 12) Poor ULf2)Pair (9 Good ^ (4) ExcsUent 

2Z How effective W9re your study habits f 

AffVUneffwtive ^ (2) Effective ISi (9 Very Effsctive 

28, How wsU prepared wsre you to handle eoUegs work? 

11 (V Unprepared ^(9 FairiyWeU 30^(9VeryweU 
Prepared Prepared 

2$L Did you make use of the support servicss availablei 
{teaming labs, computer labs, tutors, etc) 

IlajNotOften l^(90ften (9 Very Often 

Atterulance Status 

20. What was roar primarr reason for lesTing Florida Junior College? 

1) Need a Brealr 2) No Time to Study 

3)W111 Resiime/Have not Left 

2L Are you thinkir j of rstuming to Florida Junior College in the 
future? Md) Yes, Spring/Summer "SS 2IL (2) Yes» FiU "Se 
i£ (3)Ye8,othtrterm 11(4) no IX^S) unsure 

Demographic Information 

22. Age: 12(1)17*2x2^ (2)22-29^ (3) 3045 JJ (4)46^^ 

23. Sex: iloiMale^S (2) Female 

24. Race: lit (DBlacx 22 (2) White 11 (3) Hispanic^ (4) Other 

25. MaritilSUtus: 37^ (DSinfieiLl (21Married ^(3) Widowed. 
(4)DivoreedySepanted 

20. Registration Status (when you w«re snrolled) Z2l * FuU*time 
22 (2) Part-time 

27. IVpe of Courses Ihken (when you were enrolled) 9Jl d) Credit 
^ (2) Non-credit 

28. (^pus prinuniy attended (check only oneii^ (1) Downtown 
(2) Kent (3) North 26 (4) South JL 15) Other 



6. What was your primary soorce of funding for college? (Please check 
only one) 

12. (DPtfeats 34(2)SelL35 (3)Granti. (4) Loan 
•QE (5)Scboiar3hip J^(9)0ther 

7* WUleenroiled in school how many iy> u r s were j o u empioyid per week? 



i.D1^10«^(2)U-lSiS.(3)16-dOZS. (4)31<vmore 
LX (S'ttotempkiyed 

fisadtyStaff Involvement 

How would you rate the services provided by the employees at 
Florida Junior College? 



8* Admim'strators 
(President* Vi^ 
Presideatit Deans, 
DMsion Chairptrsoos) 

9L nMsitTJCoBches 

IC* Libcsrians 

IL Cdnnselors/Academic 
Advisors 

12. Career Staff (Student 
Aid* Admissions, Bsfis- 
tration Personnel. 
Secretaries* Clerics 

13. Support Persons 

• tT^torsLAOcetakers, 
interpreters) 



3 

Abo** 
Avang* 


2 

Avcnf* 


1 

Below 
Ayang* 


0 

No 
ConUct 


12 


29 


2 


57 


27 


47 


4 


22 


1^ 


43 


3 


35 


2Q_ 






21^ 



22- 



29. Name: 



30. Sodtl Security Number: . 
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REASONS (TALLY) 



Transferred lo other coHegc/unwcrsnv 



I tried, buf WIS unaWc to obum 
fininciai 9id from FJC 
Uck of Hnancei prcvcmcd mc from 

attending 

Trampoftatioo prot)lcm 



Compucer 
Code 



Number of Percentage 



JO. 



28 



_0_ 
87 



12 



11 



Illness 



Marital situation changcO "ly plans 



47 



OiHiculttes with child care 



Change of residence 



I have reassessed my personal go.ils 



Conflict bctwccr^ iol> ancKividics 

Found job and didn't need any more 
colleoc courses 



advising 



Oissatisfactton wuii instujci'on 



Otssatisiactton wuhconicn- o< course^ 

I have teken 

Ur^b<e to par iicip*! 10 ;hc rcijisua 
tion process o< '^yf^nicr Term 



I compleied neciietJ coutsc^ 



Grade pr obi en is 



Courses were lou (liJt'Cuii 



Other (wrKC in) 



TOTAL 



J2Z. 



Unable'to get the courser; i wanted ^ 


^ - 


'Unable to schedule classes at coiwe 
nient hours 




Unable to get needed comne'ing anO 





_22_ 



120 



43 



.6 



L 

121. 



38 
787 



15 
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FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGE AT JACKSONVILLE 
DISTRICT BOARD OF TRUSTEES 



STUDENT SUCCESS: RETENTION 



December 18, 1986 
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Issues Presentation 
President's Management Team 
November 19, 1935 
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STUDENT SJCCESS: 



RETENT I ON 



pQcus 



1 . 0 



2 .0 



3.0 



4 .0 



5.0 



6 .0 
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Nationwide enrollment declines have forced colleges to 
concentrate more deliberate efforts towards enrollment 
management, especially among student populations 
comprised jf persons from diverse backgrounds with 
varying motivations, inhibitions and aspirations. 

Enrol Imen t manageme'n t involves the planning, 
coordination, and integration of traditionally 
independent collegiate activities associated with 
recruiting, enrolling and retaining students. (Novak 
and WeisSr 1980.) 

The retention phase of enrollment management including 
the planning^ coordinating and delivery of programs and 
services to enhance student success, is the key to 
improving the quality of campus life and the quality of 
educational activities. 

Accepting the responsibility for the success of students 
must be a collegewide effort involving not only the 
students but ilso faculty, administration, and career 
personnel with directions by the President. 

Establishing a s t ud e n t -o r i e n t e d environment involves the 
development of a series of coordinated systems designed 
to facilitate the retention of students beginning with 
the overall adoption of a caring attitude for students. 

Greater sophistication in the efforts to trace the flow 
of students through the educational process and follow-up 
of activities upon leaving is mandatory in order for any 
college to become more accountable. 

The obser^'fible momentum at FJC relative to student 
success points toward greater emphasis on the task of 
increasing student competence and persistence. 

The open-door admissions policy at FJC and other 
community colleges makes emphasis upon student success a 
moral imperative. The College must endeavor to assure 
every opportunity for the citizens of this community to 
succeed. Anything less would sacrifice the valuable 
human resources of this community. "Student Success is 
Ou r Mission!" 
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Conce r ns 
General : 

A. There is an overall absence of clarity and agreement on 

each employee group's responsibility for student succoss 
or retention despite the popularity of the companion 
terms --recruitment and retention. 



Adm ini:»trative: 



B. The Student Success Project provides a continued college- 

wide interest in retention; however, consideration of the 
continuation of a Student Success Office and the appro- 
priate placement within the institution must be 
addressed. 



C. For practical purposes, we have not made a distinction of 

those enrollment activities which mark the beginning of a 
retention responsibility. (e.g.. Is registration a re- 
tention or a recruitment activity, or do the responsi- 
bilities overl ap? } 

0. Further de 1 1» rm i aa t i on needs, to be made regarding identi- 

fication, utilization and dissemination of useful 
information on the attrition rates, enrollment patterns, 
and progress of students. 

E. Institutional and instructional research comp'ied in the 

past and distributed on a routine basis has not reached 
alt the College audiences resulting in a general lack of 
knowledge regarding the attrition rates and patterns of 
students . 



F. There are no written Board Rules or policies addressing 
the College's commitment to student success (e.g., 
mission Stat eme nt, job descriptions). 

G. The collegewide system for accepting formal withdrawals 
from students needs to be unified (i.e., exit interviews 
must be mandatory). 



Instructional/Student Support Services: 

H. There has been minimal assessment of the impact of 

faculty attitudes, classroom atmosphere and specific 
teaching methods on retention. 
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I. The system for approval of retention projects needs 

revamping to provide for more intensive review and 
research expertise at project submission so as to yield 
mo re quantifiable results at evaluation. 

J. The changing profiles of the student population, among 

other factors, encourages the development of an ongoing 
in-service program for faculty develop me nt. 

K. In assessing student netyds,~the College provides 

necessary support services, but availability, 
accessibility, and utilization of support services during 
peak times remains a problem. 

L. Articulation between faculty and counseling staff for the 

improvement of student success needs further development 
(e.g., collegewide early alert system; student success 
wo r k s hop s ) . 

M. Faculty nor counseling staff is adequatelyequipped and 

prepared to accommodate the needs of students with' 
special learning needs. 

N. The low ratio of counselors to students impedes the 

counselor's ability to provide the necessary follow-up 
advisement for students. 

0. Although the libraries are open to students sometimes up 

to thirteen hours per day, students do not avail them- 
selves of the service on a routine basis. 

P. The process to ensure that "serious" students receive 

necessary financial assistance should be come a priority 
in view of past opportunities by which the "non-serious" 
students have taken advantage of the system. 

Q. There is a need for greater i n v o I v eme n t / i n t e r a c t i on of 

faculty, administrators, or career staff with students 
outside of the classro om . 
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S t uden t 5 : 

S. Early into matriculation, a student should identify/ 

declare her/his objectives for enrollment and, if 
necessary, confer with appropriate College personnel to 
assist in this process. Co n s e qu o n t i y , the measurement of 
s t uden succes s can be more effective. 



T. Students should avail themselves of the support services 

found at every campus (i.e., 'earning resources centers, 
learning labs, tutors, caring faculty counselors, 
administrators and career personnel). 

U. Students should seek to coordinate and schedule ample time 

for class, study, work Cif applicable), family respon- 
sibilities and extracurricular activities. 

V. Students should be reminded of their responsibility to 

consult with the faculty when there is a need for clarity 
on, a concept, an assignment, etc. Faculty office hours 
are posted for that purpose. 



St ratft(j i ea 



1. Reconvene and perhaps reconstitute the retention sub- 
committee of the Recruitment and Retention Task Force to 
consider ways to refine each employee group's 
responsibility to student success and to develop appro- 
priate objectives to increase retention. 

2. Determine the College's definition of student success, 
attrition (positive and negative), retention (within the 
classroom, outside the classroom), r e t e n t i o n - r e I a t e d 
activities, persistence, drop-outs, stop-ou^s. 

3. Determine the real reason(s) why FJC needs to establish ^ 
retention/student success prog' m. Establish a process 
for institutional ization. 



4. Establish a Student Success Office with components in 

student services, educational services as well as on the 
campus e s . 



Develop a good research and data base which could include 
studies of student drop-out behavior a mo ng specific 
populations. 
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